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ON THE CRITERION OF OPTIMUM POPULATION 


A. B. WOLFE 
Ohio State University 


ABSTRACT 


To define optimum population in terms of welfare is to assume qualitative and sub- 
jective norms where there are no generally established objective standards. Moreover, 
to emphasize objective values and rational ends is to misunderstand the respective 
functions of reason and sentiment. Ends are derived from subjective states, and an 
interest can be called rational only when its derived value is an estimate of appropriate- 
ness of a means to some larger and broader end. More attention should be given to the 
content of welfare. Optimum population defined as that population which, with given 
natural resources, state of the arts, and standard of working time, would secure the 
largest possible per capita product of consumers’ goods expresses a fairly definite and 
potentially measurable criterion. It is admittedly based on sentiment; is regarded as a 
means to higher moral and spiritual culture; and has the advantage of practicability 
since other criteria are too complicated for measurement. Mortality rates, morbidity 
rates, literacy, etc., are generally admitted elements of welfare, but their quanti- 
tative variations correlate closely with the per capita income of consumers’ goods, or 
the general level of material prosperity. Mukerjee bases the optimum on longevity, 
but a long life is valuable only as it has a rich content of experience. The function 
of an optimum relation is to serve the individual by affording him as large material 
income and opportunity as possible. 


The Malthusian theory, if not as dead as the dodo, is in a state of 
suspended animation, at least in most of the countries of the Western 
World. Pressure of population on subsistence is no longer imminent. 
The trend of events has removed the fear of absolute overpopulation. 
Natural law is the same as it has always been, but institutional and 
attitudinal changes have altered the force and the significance of its 
direct impact on social processes. The two most outstanding, and, 
indeed, in their effects the most revolutionary, social movements of 
the current era are the phenomenal spread of birth control, and the 
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tremendous drive and momentum of technological and organization- 
al invention, with their resultant increase of our potential produc- 
tive capacity. Birth control has brought us within close sight of 
stationary or declining population. Technological advance, while - 
threatening us with relative overpopulation through chronic tech- 
nological unemployment, has at the same time afforded us the mate- 
rial means of abolishing poverty and lifting the average standard of 
living to unprecedented heights. Realization of this objective de- 
pends wholly on our ability to make the necessary institutional ad- 
justments, and this in turn depends, in no small measure, on whether 
the objective is regarded as desirable sufficiently to give us the neces- 
sary will to action. If there is any longer, in any large and general 
sense, a ‘‘population problem,” it is that of the standard of living. 
In the degree that the social scientist may venture opinion as to the 
future, and unless we experience a complete collapse of social order, 
this statement will hold true for many decades, perhaps for centuries, 
or until the gradual exhaustion of irreplaceable natural resources en- 
tails sharply increasing costs of production. 

To raise the question whether we have the will, that is, the activat- 
ing desire, to lift the standard of living and abolish poverty may 
seem crassly supererogatory, but there are indications that it is not. 
The orderly patience of the working-class masses in the present de- 
pression is at once an evidence of their intelligence and of the modest 
demands they make on life. It may be argued, it is true, that the 
growth of intense nationalistic sentiment since the war, with its at- 
tendant tariffs and armaments, is evidence of the determination of 
each nationalistic group to “protect”’ its own standard of living. The 
effectiveness or the futility of nationalistic sentiment and policy in 
the service of the standard of living need not be argued. It is legiti- 
mate, however, to harbor a suspicion that nationalism may be less 
the servant of standards of living than a drift back toward the old 
absolutism, in the Hegelian ethics of which the “state” is everything 
and the standard of living of the masses important only as it affords 
them sufficient crumbs (and illusions) to keep them docile servants 
to an end largely extraneous to their own real interests. And in the 
academic realm some deficiency of a real and gripping interest in the 
standard of living, at least in its material aspects and for its own 
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sake, is indicated by the extreme reluctance of not a few students to 
admit that it has anything to do with population problems other 
than to help stimulate an undesirable and dangerous depression of 
the birth-rate. More especially is this lack of interest, or positive 
hostility, seen in the attitude of some Continental writers toward the 
concept of the economic optimum of population.’ Lack of interest 
in the significance of the concept of an economic optimum of popula- 
tion may in some instances be due to inadequate training in funda- 
mental economics, but a more obvious cause of the positive hostility 
to the idea is preoccupation with the old desideratum of balance of 
power between nations. It would be asking too much of a Fascist 
official in Italy or of the average French patriot to subordinate his 
interest in the number of soldiers his country can put into the field to 
interest in the standard at which these men have to live when they 
are at home. 

On the other hand are those writers who accept some optimum . 
concept in relation to numbers and standard of living but who insist 
that the optimum must be defined in terms of “welfare,” spiritual 
and other, rather than in terms of labor-expenditure and production 
of consumers’ goods.’ 

It is problematical, perhaps, which of these two types of attitude 
does most to obstruct real advance in population theory, even in its 
ethical aspect. Writers of the first group lack both the imagination 
to envisage a vastly higher standard of living for the working masses 
of their respective countries and the will to achieve it even were they 
to admit it possible. Those of the second group are enthusiastic 
(with certain reservations) about raising the standard of living but 
are not content to develop a theory of the optimum on economic 
lines alone. Departing from a type of theory in which there is at 
least some probability that quantitative analysis may be applied, 
these “welfare” writers wish to get beyond the merely material into 
the realm of qualitative and subjective morals. 

* Notably in the discussion of optimum population at the World Population Con- 
ference, Geneva, 1927 (Proceedings, pp. 92-111, and especially the paper of Corrado 


Gini, pp. 118-22). See also E. Dupreel, “L’optimum de population et ses critéres,” 
Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, January-March, 1928. 


? For example, W. S. Thompson, Population Problems, 1930, pp. 398-401; Dupreel, 
op. cit. 
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Attempt to build a theory of optimum population on the “wel- 


fare” concept will encounter two difficulties. First, if welfare be 


taken in a “moral” sense, rather than in the restricted sense of the 
economic standard of living, it will be difficult to show that there is 
any determinable relation between size or density of population and 
welfare. Secondly, and more fundamentally, there is no generally 
established objective standard of “‘welfare.’’ Before we allow our- 
selves to be impressed with the high moral tone of those who criticize 
the “materialism” of an optimum defined in economic terms, -we 
should inquire into the credentials of the broader moral and spiritual 
criterion which they would have us accept. a 

To do this intelligently, it is first necessary to consider briefly the 
respective functions of reason and sentiment in human life. It may 
be set down as a basic fact that all human choice and all human ac- 
tion, at least in so far as they have in them any element of conscious 
calculation, have to do with values oer importances. But in another 
way, human action, where not spontaneously an end in itself (as in 
play), is means to some end. The end, or purpose, is a value, and dif- 
ferent ends or values can be compared and evaluated, not rationally, 
but subjectively and in reference to “‘feeling.’’ Means, on the other 
hand, are valuable or important only in reference to their ends, and 
can in that respect be compared and evaluated with some degree of 
rationality. A population, conceived of merely as a certain number 
of human individuals without regard to their character or the mode 
and content of their life, is merely a means to an end, and the op- 
timum size of population is merely that size which we conceive or 
calculate to be the most efficient size for the realization of that end, 
whatever it is. 

Briefly, the word “optimum” means best—best for some certain 
purpose or in regard to some posited end. An “optimum” may thus 
have either a purely technical significance, as when an automobile 
mechanic secures the “right” adjustment of valve clearance, timing, 
and carburetor intake for “proper” tuning of the motor, or, at the 
other extreme, an ethical significance, in which case the optimum 
adjustment of means to some moral “good” is sought. In the me- 
chanical adjustment the “end”’ sought is only a proximate end—the 
smooth running of the motor. The smooth-running motor is desired 
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for some ulterior purpose, it may be to avoid the annoyance of noise, 
or to secure the satisfaction of speed and quick pick-up, or merely 
the mechanic’s pleasant state of mind in the presence of a job well 
done. In the ethical adjustment the end sought is a “moral’’ value. 
The end is a value, which is a “good” simply because we feel it to be 
good and want it. Welfare economists and sociologists would do 
well to remember that a value is never rational except when it is a 
mechanical or logical means to an end, and that a value in the sense 
of an end is in the last analysis always a subjective value, based not 
on reason, but on sentiment or feeling. A good deal of claptrap and 
self-deceptive cant about “scientific” and “‘objective” social science 
would be avoided if social scientists would recognize this fundamen- 
tal fact of the sentimental quality of all subjective valuations and 
frankly admit it. We talk of “objective” values and “rational” ends, 
whereas only means and policies can be either objective or rational 
(and only in relation to ends), and ends can never be either objective 
or rational, simply because they are derived from subjective states— 
desire, interest, feeling, and sentiment. An interest or sentiment can 
be called rational orfly when its derived “value” is an estimate of 
appropriateness of a means to some “larger” or “broader” end. 
Means are either appropriate or inappropriate, rational or irrational; 
ends are good or bad (or better or worse), and good and bad are al- 
ways ultimately matters of sentiment. 

Since an optimum size of population can be defined only in refer- 
ence to some end or “good,”’ it follows that rationally anyone is at 
liberty to define the optimum in terms of whatever “good” his senti- 
ment leads him to regard as an ultimate value. Thus the nationalist, 
not troubled by curiosity as to the origins or psychology of his senti- 
ment, and therefore able to posit national power or national survival 
as a fundamental desideratum, may logically regard the largest pos- 
sible population (within the boundaries of his own nation), con- 
sistent with adequate subsistence and physical health, as the opti- 
mum, since the nation will then have the largest possible military 
strength. Other possible ends—-axes to grind—may be cited: cheap 
labor, a population large enough to provide adequate consumers’ 
market, the preservation of the family, assurance of the ascendance 
of the white race or more particularly the ““Nordics,” and so on. In 
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so far as these “ends” are not merely proximate, that is, means to 
some ulterior purpose, they are sheer sentiment. As an end in itself, 
there is no “reason’”’ why the family should be preserved, or why 
Australia should be reserved for people of European stock, or in. fact 
why the human race as a whole should continue to exist. It is un- 
deniable that a strong sentiment for race preservation exists, but 
this sentiment is rooted in instinct, or in a sort of vicarious projec- 
tion of the individual ego. Similarly, there is no ‘“‘reason”’ in the 
sentiment which regards the growth of population as a good per se. 
Such a sentiment may be a rationalization, in the psychoanalytical 
sense, as, probably, among the early Mormons, of highly developed 
procreative impulses, but this merely makes a large population a by- 
product of a natural instinct seeking ‘“‘justification.”’ 

Finally, “social welfare,” entirely aside from the fact that it is a 
nebulous, indeterminate, and as yet not easily measurable state or 
condition, is essentially a non-rational, subjective, and sentimental 
end. To call it sentimental is by no means to condemn it, but merely 
to put it in its proper category as something which can be appreci- 
ated in the last analysis only in the realm of feeling and taste. Prac- 
tically all social scientists, at least if caught off their “scientific” 
guard, will confess that they “believe in” it and want it. Not a few, 
no doubt, refusing to be unduly impressed with the pose of ‘‘objec- 
tivity” and the implication that nothing which cannot be quantita- 
tively measured is worthy of the attention of the social scientist, will 
make no bones about frankly asserting that the only real justifica- 
tion for society’s paying them a living in return for their thought 
and research is that somehow or other their excogitations may serve 
this admittedly indeterminate arid sentimental purpose—the welfare 
of society—which is that of the living human individuals who com- 
pose society. 

While, on the one hand, no one in his senses can question that 
quantitative research and analysis have done wonders to remove 
social science from the shifting quicksands of prejudice, sentiment, 
formalism, and authoritarianism, on thé other hand it must be ad- 
mitted that uncircumspect addiction to the quantitative fetish en- 
tails danger of diminishing the creative and constructive capacity 
of social theory and of making certain types of economic theory, at 
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least, little more than the indoor sport of those intellectuals who 
pride themselves on being “on the side lines” as “disinterested” ob- 
servers of the pageant of social life and the procession of social 
change. Here again, choice of attitude is either the result of tem- 
perament or of sentiment, the origins of which need not be discussed. 
Those who do not delude themselves with the idea that they can be 
wholly and cold-bloodedly “disinterested,’’ but who on the other 
hand frankly attempt to justify their thought and research on the 
ground that it is directly or indirectly designed to further social wel- 
fare, may—indeed must—admit with equal frankness that this end 
or purpose is rooted in sentiment. 

Having laid down these somewhat fragmentary and impression- 
istic conclusions as to the sentimental nature of all ends, and of wel- 
fare in particular, we now hasten to remark that the social scientist, 
and especially the economist, who accepts welfare as the fundamental 
sentiment actuating his mental processes and activities need not, and 
indeed should not, in the interest of pragmatic efficiency, continually 
be harping on the ultimate end in view. Rather should he be like the 
Virginia girl who, when accused of not saying~\r,” retorted, “Of 
course I say ‘ah,’ but I don’t keep on saying it.” /The welfare econ- 
omist cannot, it is true, dodge all responsibility of thought as to the 
content of welfare, and with others he may possibly gradually con- 
tribute to the unification of sentiment as to what are “rationally” (in 
view of the nature of the relation between sentient, feeling persons 
and the world) the main evidences and ingredients of welfare.’ 
Meanwhile, he will do well to limit his main attention to policies and 
means which are generally admitted to have bearing on welfare, at 
least within certain bounds, and which are in a measure amenable 
to quantitative treatment and to management, organization, and 
practical application. If this brings us back from the realm of sub- 
jective valuations and contested ethical norms into that of social 
technology, the latter is at least a broad field, both in theory and in 
practice, and one in which there is some probability that we may 
know what we are talking about. 

And after all, there should be some value, some satisfaction, in 


3 Cf. J. A. Hobson, Economics and Ethics, 1929; A. B. Wolfe, “On the Content of 
Welfare,” American Economic Review, XXI (June, 1931). 
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knowing, so far as the frailties of mind and language make possible, 
approximately what we are talking about. When some years ago I 
defined the optimum population as that population which, with given 
natural resources, state of the arts, and standard of working time, 
would secure the largest possible per capita product of consumers’ 
goods, I thought I was expressing a fairly definite and potentially 
measurable (though not static) criterion.‘ I still think so. In other 
words, I then regarded the real population problem as essentially 
a problem of the economic standard of living, as did Professors H. P. 
Fairchild and Robbins at about the same time, and Professors Can- 
nan and Wicksell before us. In a somewhat captious review of the 
optimum concept as presented at the World Population Conference, 
Geneva, 1927, E. Dupreel has taken Fairchild to task for advocating 
an “American” comfort standard of living as an ideal. While Fair- 
child took ‘‘comfort” as a catchword for the criterion he advocated, 
he did not fix any definite standard of living as the ideal, economic or 
otherwise. Dupreel, in thus misinterpreting Fairchild, shows that he 
has but an imperfect idea of the significance of an optimum. Later, 
Warren S. Thompson’ objected with considerable moral fervor to 
my criterion, maximum per capita consumer income, on the ground 
that such a criterion is “‘materialistic,”’ that there is no uniform and 
dependable correlation between a material standard of living and 
moral worth, and hence that I should have made “welfare,” in the 
moral and spiritual as well as the economic sense, the criterion. 
Further, forgetting that I had brought the length of the working day 
and the intensity of labor,° versus leisure, definitely into the picture, 
he’ charged me with inconsistency, because I later in the paper sug- 
gested that a wise people might prefer more leisure to more material 
income. 

I refrained from discussing ‘‘welfare’’ in relation to size of popula- 
tion because I did not wish unduly to complicate the discussion and 
because I took it as nearly axiomatic that every social scientist, 
whatever his label, tacitly accepts ‘‘welfare’’ (however he may define 
its content) as the ultimate end. Further, I thought, and still think, 

4“The Optimum Size of Population,” in L. I. Dublin, Population Problems in the 
United States and Canada, 1926. ” 

5 Loc. cit. 6 Op. cit., p. 69. 7 Thompson, /oc. cit. 
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that whatever incidental moral dangers or drawbacks may attend 
prosperity, the raising of the material standard of living is an impor- 
tant social project, and that its accomplishment will do much to im- 
prove the average morality and culture of the population. To a cer- 
tain extent I thus regard the material standard of living as a means 
to moral and spiritual culture; but I also prefer a high material plane 
of living, per se, to a low one. I freely admit that this personal prefer- 
ence for a “comfort”’ standard is a matter of sentiment, a subjective 
valuation. 

The veriest tyro in social psychology can immediately point out 
the social or cultural sources of this preference. Psychologically and 
socially conditioned as I am, accustomed to the material appurte- 
nances of a state of culture in which comfortable living quarters, 
bath-tubs, time-saving means of rapid transport and communication, 
some leisure and recreation, health protection, some education, and 
so on—all things which cost money—are commonly regarded as 
“necessities” rather than luxuries, these things contribute to my 
satisfaction. At least their absence would be an annoyance. Differ- 
ently conditioned, I might find satisfaction in asceticism, head-hunt- 
ing, or detached mysticism. My sentiment as to values would then 
be different. As things stand, a high regard for the material aspect of 
standard of living is a part of the general culture pattern of the 
world in which I live. Granting that too much store may be set on 
the material paraphernalia with which a machine age has equipped, 
and in some respects encumbered, itself, desire for a comfortable 
material standard of living seems nevertheless to be pretty widely 
shared by the 120 million people in this country, and by a billion or so 
more elsewhere, as the envy, in Europe, of the “‘American”’ standard, 
and the progressive industrialization and occidentalization of Russia, 
Japan, and China indicate. 

This desire may be hopelessly ‘‘wrong’’; the whole world may be 
selling its heritage for a mess of pottage, but since I do not think so, 
since I, with others, like a high material standard, and since I believe 
it not only compatible with a high moral standard and with ‘“‘wel- 
fare,” but in a measure a prerequisite to them, I conceive that it is 
my function, as an economist, to point out ways in which the material 
plane of living can be elevated. So far as population policy enters 
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into the picture, I conceive it as logically and practically expedient 
to limit policy to a desideratum (or proximate end), rough realiza- 
tion of which is objectively practicable, and which in its foundation 
of sentiment is relatively general and simple—the desire of all men 
to live a materially comfortable, reasonably secure, and not undig- 
nified life. Given this, at least in the measure in which, until our 
aptitude for efficient economic organization is vastly increased, we 
are likely to get it, and I will trust to the developed interests and the 
greater leisure, which this higher material plane will afford, to bring 
in greater measure those higher spiritual and cultural elements of 
welfare, which will then possibly be better appreciated than they are 
now. 

If a high economic standard of living is desirable in itself, and if 
it is not definitely shown to be inimical to a high state of intellectual 
and moral culture, it is mere waste of time to argue that it is not a 
suitable criterion of optimum population. A more direct reason, 
however, exists for choosing the highest possible economic — 
of living rather than the highest possible ‘‘welfare”’ as criterion of the 
best size of population. | 

At best, as nearly every writer on the optimum has pointed out,* 
the measurement of the approach of population to the ideal. ratio 
with resources is difficult and complicated, even when taken only in 
terms of per capita output of consumers’ goods. Compared with the 

reat variety of quantitative and qualitative variables that would 
have to be taken into consideration if “‘welfare’’ were made the cri- 
terion, the problem of the economic optimum is relatively simple; 
yet it involves four or five fundamental variables, namely, the popu- 
lation itself, the supply of natural resources, the amount of capital 
equipment, the organization of production, and the distribution of 
money income, and each of these involves other important variables. 
Change in any one of them affects the position of the optimum, 
which in any case is not a number fixed once for all but one which 
varies with economic and technological changes, with demographic 
(e.g., age-composition) and qualitative changes in the population 
itself, and with political conditions and configurations, especially the 

8 See especially Hugh Dalton, “The Theory of Population,” Economica (March, 


1928), pp. 28-50. Also Glenn E. Hoover, “The Quantitative Optimum of Population,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1932. 
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status of international economic co-operation. So complicated is the 
relatively simple problem of the economic optimum, even in its the- 
oretical aspects, that some able population theorists, otherwise favor- 
able to it, tend to reject it as basis for a practical population policy, 
though they accept it as a purely conceptual ideal. This is the posi- 
tion taken, for example, by Paul Mombert, whose Bevélkerungslehre 
is far and away the best available treatise on population. But after 
taking this position, Mombert nevertheless proceeds to regard the 
optimum as the fundamental desideratum in the population prob- 
lem and to devote many pages to discussion of its implications.® 

If a purely economic conception of the optimum is thus beset with 
difficulties, what shall we say of an ethical optimum, or of the concept 
of a general welfare optimum which theoretically embraces all the 
elements, material, political, aesthetic, spiritual, which enter into 
any broad conception of welfare? The economist at least knows that 
there are limits to the number of variables he can intelligently handle 
in theory, let alone direct in practice. It is better to attempt to deal 
with a specific phase of life with some approach to consistency and 
objectivity than to indulge in wordy opinion about the whole gamut 
of contested human values—and the latter is what insistence on the 
whole culture complex as criterion of the optimum would do, at least 
until there is much less difference in opinion as to cultural values 
than so far exists. Mere scientific expediency or common sense thus 
recommends the choice of the economic optimum as the focus of the- 
oretical analysis of population, and if a rational social policy with 
regard to population be possible, as the aim of such a policy. 

Theoretically, an index of prosperity, or of what Wicksell and 
Dalton somewhat ambiguously call “economic welfare,” is possible, 
though in the present state of social bookkeeping scarcely feasible as 
yet.” Such a composite index of the economic elements in welfare, 
or of the economic foundations of welfare, is certainly not unthink- 


able, but the basic elements chosen for the calculation of the index _ 


would have to be themselves capable of at least rough quantitative 
measurement. On the other hand, not all social phenomena or move- 


9 Bevilkerungslehre, 1929, pp. 240-44, 357-72, 478. 

” Knut Wicksell, Vorlesungen iiber Nationalékonomie, I (1913), 50 ff.: Dalton, op. 
cit., pp. 31 ff. There is a large German literature on prosperity indexes, but as it origi- 
nally grew out of the Dawes Plan of reparations payments and controversy over 
Germany’s capacity to pay, it is unsatisfactory from a broader social point of view. 
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ments that are capable of measurement could be utilized, for the 
reason that diametrical difference of opinion would exist as to wheth- 
er they represent welfare. (For example, is the per capita consump- 
tion of 3.2 per cent beer directly or inversely correlated with wel- 
fare?) Nevertheless there are certain things which even the most 
cavelling critic would probably admit as elements of welfare or at 
least as indications of economic well-being. Such are a low death- 
rate, especially in infancy and youth, a low maternal mortality, low 
morbidity rate (not yet measurable, for lack of statistics), high- 
school attendance and literacy (although a contentious critic might 
argue that some illiterate persons are happy, healthy, and intelli- 
gent), and soon. Whether the list could be extended beyond matters 
that have to do with physical and mental health and development, 
without getting hopelessly into a realm of contested subjective valu- 
ations, is a question. If these quicksands be avoided, some sort of 
objective index would be possible, but it is important to note that the 
quantitative variation of most of its elements would be closely cor- 
related, either directly or inversely, with the per capita income of 
consumers’ goods, or with the general level of material prosperity. 
Of course, in general, the less the extremes of wealth and poverty, 
the closer this correlation would be. It thus appears that even if we 
contemplate ultimate definition and measurement of the optimum 
in terms of general welfare, the best starting-point is the economic 
optimum. 

Criteria other than material standard of living or even than wel- 
fare are logically possible, but some of those which have been ad- 
vanced have little or no economic or ethical significance. 

Professor Mukerjee, for example, in a recent article,” rejects the 
economic criterion, incidentally paying his respects to the economic 
interpretation of history and implying that economists are inveterate 
materialists. To him “an economic definition of the optimum is as 
unacceptable as a purely economic interpretation of history.” If by 
a “purely economic interpretation” he means one in which only 
sheer economic elements enter, he is simply whipping a dead horse. 
Even the extreme Marxian materialistic interpreters of history have 
never held that economic forces are the only forces in society. The 


« “The Criterion of Optimum Population,” American Journal of Sociology (March, 
1933), 688. 
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most that the economic interpretation holds is that economic mo- \ 
tives and processes are fundamentally determinative of the —, 
which the trend of culture takes. That is a postulate of the philoso- 
phy underlying the present discussion and specifically its advocacy 
of economic standard of living as the objective criterion of optimum 
population. So far as the social processes (the means) of ‘“‘welfare”’ 
are concerned,’I prefer to base ethics on economics rather than the 
reverse. Whatever the logically ultimate relation between ethics 
and economics may be, the present seems a particularly inopportune 


time to attack the “economic interpretation.” 


Professor Mukerjee, perhaps somewhat removed from the major 
impact of a world-economic depression, which, by destroying estab- 
lished economic standards of living, has also played havoc with 
political life and the morale of whole peoples (witness Germany un- 
der Hitlerism), appeals for a criterion neither to philosophy nor to 


ethics, but to biology and ecology. 


“It appears,” he says, “that among various animals there is a cer- 
tain suitable optimum density which is determined mainly by their 
size, food habits, and other characteristics and the presence of their 
usual enemies.”’ Further, “‘in artificial populations of flies and bac- 
teria the mean duration of life tends to diminish progressively as a 
certain optimum density is overstepped.” Both human and bacterial 
populations seem to grow in the form of the general logistic curve, 
and it appears that it is the highest average expectation of life from 
which we should judge the optimum population.”** An uncritical 
reading of Carr-Saunders and Raymond Pearl is here obvious. So 
is the superficiality of the logic. For there is no necessary relation 
between average expectation (or duration) of life and the maximum 
density attainable by a population. Maximum density may be main- 
tained with a very low average length of life, if the birth-rate be 
sufficiently high. 

Carr-Saunders® put forth the remarkable proposition, ten years 
ago, that all human groups, even back to primitive man, have al- 
ways sought to maintain an optimum population in the sense of one 
which would afford the maximum attainable standard of living. An 
adequate criticism of this somewhat astonishing theory would take 
some space. Suffice it to say that“all that Carr-Saunders’ evidence 

Loc. cit. 


13 The Population Problem, 1922, pp. 200 ff. 
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indicates is that man, far back into the past, has by infanticide and 
other practices somewhat mitigated the incidence of the positive 
checks on the adult population and kept, at some standard of living, 
a precarious balance between numbers and resources. To call such 
a balance an “optimum” is to rob the term of any economic or cul- 
tural significance. Not every maximum is an optimum. If a species 
multiplies up to the limit of its resources in such way as to maintain 
the “balance of nature” between its own numbers (kept as high as 
this balance permits) and its resources, this maximum can be regard- 
ed as an optimum only by a personified “Nature” which traditionally 
is always bent on placing as much life on a given area as possible. 
From a constructive economic, cultural, or welfare point of view such 
an “optimum” is a delusion. 

Mukerjee’s “optimum” balance is(of the same order—a natural 
balance between numbers and the environment, for the lower orders 
of animals, and for man a natural balance modified by cultural con- 
trol of births and deaths. But while this control, in Carr-Saunders’ 
theory, is directed to the protection of the economic standard of 
living, in Mukerjee’s it is to be directed to attaining the highest pos- 
sible average longevity. Just why such a measure of the optimum is 
regarded as superior to the economic criterion is not clear. Average 
length of life, which depends on the distribution of deaths at specific 
ages, may undoubtedly be taken as one of the indexes of physical 
health, and hence, within limits, of social welfare. But from the 
point of view of the average standard of living (which Mukerjee may 
not consider important) the limits are significant. What would be 
the effect on the general standard of living if all individuals lived to 
the age of 100 years, especially if, as now, they were retired from 
work at 65? 

An idea similar to Mukerjee’s was expressed by C. V. Drysdale at 
the Geneva Conference. For him “the simplest principle is that of 
the highest physiological well-being.” Consequently, “the commu- 
nity which has the highest longevity must be regarded as the best, 
not only from the economic but also from the moral standpoint.” 
It is clear that according to such a standard a population of long- 
lived healthy animals, regardless of culture, would fulfil the require- 
ments of the “optimum.” Of course Drysdale does not mean to be 

%4 Proceedings of the World Population Conference, p. 104. 
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taken quite so literally. Some cultural element he doubtless tacitly 
assumes. It should be remembered that even physical health costs 
money and that it is accordingly a derivative of the level of per capita 
income and the material standard of living. In any case, if a cultural 
or ethical, rather than a purely biological, point of view is to be tak- 
en, longevity, either for its own sake or as an index of physical 
health, has only secondary significance. For a long life is valuable 
only as it has a rich content of experience. 

What, now, is the function of an optimum concept? Despite what 
I have said in criticism of welfare as the criterion of optimum popu- 
lation, I have no hesitancy in saying that the function of any social , 
theory must be found ultimately in the field of ethics. The old idea, 
still unfortunately current in many quarters, that a nation should 
have as large a population as possible, regardless of the standard of 
living, rests on the Hegelian assumption that the nation, or some 
other social institution, is the end. “Society” is regarded as an or- 
ganism, and not merely as an organism of means, but as one which is 
an end in itself.*5 From the standpoint of rational utilitarianism, 
based on the simple facts of physiological psychology, this idea is 
either sheer mysticism or nonsense. There is doubtless “no wealth 
but life,” but life is experience, and experience comes only through 
a nervous system functioning in a concrete living organism. ‘Only 
the individual human being is capable of experience. To say that 
society or the nation is so capable is either to use a figure of speech or 
to commit one’s self to the crude “organic analogy” of the early 
sociologists. In the last analysis, the individual is the only end, just 
because he is the only organic unity, capable of experience. Society 
remains as means. To cut a long story short, therefore, the function 
of an optimum relation between population and resources is to serve 
the individual, by affording him as large material income and oppor- 
tunity as possible, at least so far as the economic productive capacity 
of society has anything to do with income and opportunity. If some 
individuals do not use their material income and opportunity to ad- 
vantage, that is another problem, in which the economist may be in- 
terested but which he should scarcely be asked to put ahead of the 
more fundamental problem of the general standard of living. 


‘s This is substantially the contention of the leading welfare economist, J. A. Hobson. 
See his Work and Wealth, 1916, and Economics and Ethics, 1929. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SUCCESSION OF HUNGARIANS 
IN DETROIT 


ERDMANN DOANE BEYNON 
Detroit, Michigan 


ABSTRACT 


In the occupational adjustment of first-generation immigrants the fundamental fac- 
tor is the ability to capitalize previous occupational experience in meeting the occupa- 
tional needs of the country of immigration. The consequent normal adjustment is 
affected and altered by the interplay of the following factors: (a) First occupational 
opportunities after immigration. (6) Settlement in a foreign-language colony, which 
delays, in the case of many of its members, the necessity of making direct adjustment 
to the occupational needs of the larger community. Through the protection thus af- 
forded, a limited number of otherwise maladjusted immigrants are able to capitalize 
within the colony their previous occupational experience. (c) Transitory occupations, 
frequently of an illicit character, which serve a small proportion of the members of the 
group as stepping-stones toward occupations which give the immigrant higher status. 
(d) Individual differences among persons of like occupational experience. The second 
generation of immigrants shows a decided tendency toward inter-occupational ascent, 


apparently due to the occupational maladjustment of the parents subsequent to immi- 
gration. 


Occupational succession involves two distinct phases of inter- 


occupational circulation—that taking place within the lifetime of the 
individual and that shown in the transmission of occupations from 
one generation to the next. It is thus to be distinguished from intra- 
occupational circulation, either on the horizontal or on the vertical 
plane. Neither mere labor turnover nor purely spatial shifting on 
the one hand nor change of rank within the same occupation on the 
other falls within the meaning of this concept. 

The groups whose occupational succession has been investigated 
belong to one or other of three types according to their relation to 
modern migration, which, except in the case of pioneer settlement, 
ordinarily precipitates a new cycle of occupational adjustment on the 
part of immigrants in so far as they participate in the occupational 
structure of the country of immigration: first, a native-born popula- 
tion, not affected by immigration; second, immigrants settled in an 

* Examples of studies of this type are the following: Morris Ginsberg, ‘‘Interchange 
between Social Classes,” Economic Journal, December, 1929, pp. 554-65; F. W. Taussig 
and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan, 1932). P. Soro- 


kin, Social Mobility (New York: Harper & Bros., 1927), pp. 416 ff., including the 
studies made by Sorokin and Tanquist of business men in Minneapolis. 
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area dominated by the plantation economy;? and third, immigrants 
settled in industrial urban areas.$ 

The following investigation is of the third type and deals with the 
problem of occupational adjustment faced by immigrants from a 
country in which peasant agriculture was the predominant economy. 
This problem is illustrated by the occupational succession taking 
place among the members of the Hungarian immigrant group in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

According to the census of 1930, there were in Detroit and ten 
adjacent municipalities* 26,304 persons of foreign white stock origi- 
nating within the limits of post-war Hungary. Of this number, 12,943 
had been born within the territory remaining under Hungarian 
sovereignty after the Treaty of the Trianon; 13,361 were native 
white, of foreign or mixed parentage.’ Out of this total Hungarian 
population in the Detroit Metropolitan Area, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that there were at least 6,000 persons gainfully employed in the 
spring of 1932. 

Out of the total number of Hungarian wage-earners in the area, a 
sample of 1,023 persons was selected, in order that a detailed study 
of the sequence of occupational adjustments might be made. Since 
there is at present no means of determining the exact distribution of 
Hungarian immigrants in the different occupations, the assistance of 
all the organized groups, religious and social, of the Detroit Hun- 
garian colony was relied upon, in order that the sample might be 
both random and representative. 


? Examples of studies of this type are the following: Andrew W. Lind, “Occupational 
Trends among Immigrant Groups in Hawaii,” Social Forces, VII (1928), 290-97; and 
other articles referred to by R. D. McKenzie, “Cultural and Racial Differences as Bases 
of Human Symbiosis,” in Kimball Young, Social Attitudes, chap. vi. 


3 Examples of studies of this type are Otto Ammon’s investigation of immigrants 
from the country to Karlsruhe and the Report of the United States Immigration Com- 
mission, Vol. VII (1911). These are quoted in Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 442 and 451. 


4 Dearborn, Ecorse, Ferndale, Grosse Pointe, Hamtramck, Highland Park, Lincoln 
Park, River Rouge, Royal Oak, and Wyandotte. 


5 In the city of Detroit alone, the foreign white stock originating in post-war Hungary 
numbered 22,311, of whom 11,162 were foreign born and 11,149 native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage. The mother-tongue classification is used in the census of 1930 
solely for the foreign born. According to it, there were 10,865 foreign-born persons of 
Magyar mother-tongue resident in the city of Detroit in 1930. 
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Of the 1,023 gainfully employed Hungarians in the sample, 805 
persons, or 78.7 per cent, belonged to the first generation,® having 
been gainfully employed in Hungary prior to migration. Their occu- 
pational distribution in Hungary was as follows: 


Total—Agriculture and unskilled labor 
Skilled in trade and industry 
Professional, public service (except labor), 
clerical 


The accommodation of these persons to the occupational structure 
of Detroit was very largely dependent upon their ability to capitalize 
their previous occupational experience.” In all three occupational 
groups® of the Hungarian economy there may be found three princi- 
pal types of adjustment. 

1. Those persons who had opportunity in America to capitalize more 
or less fully their previous occupational experience. Such were the fac- 
tory laborers from Budapest, of whom 77.5 per cent remained in fac- 


tory labor after migration. Since this investigation was confined to 
the Detroit Metropolitan Area, it obviously fails to show the suc- 
cessful adjustment of Hungarian miners and agriculturalists to the 
American economy. A considerable number of Hungarian miners 
are said’ to have found employment in the coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. The extent to which Hungarian agricultur- 


6 The term “second generation” is usually restricted to persons born in the country 
of immigration. Franz Boas, in Abstract of the Report on Changes in Bodily Form of 
Immigrants, Immigration Commission, 1911, restricted the term to “the children of 
American-born children of immigrants.” In this occupational study, however, “second 
generation” includes all whose first gainful employment was in the United States 
whether foreign born or native born of foreign parents. Hence, “first generation” refers 
only to those employed in Hungary before emigration. 


7 Vide Harry Jerome, Migration and Business Cycles (New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1926), p. 45. 


8 J.e., (1) agriculturalists and unskilled laborers; (2) persons skilled in trade and 
industry (the iparos osztdly); (3) the intelligentsia. 


9 Statement by Hilmer MArton, publisher of the Detroiti Magyarsdg and seven other 
Hungarian weeklies, including the Magyar Ujség, of Cleveland, the Hirad6, of Dayton, 
the Magyar Figyelé, of Akron, and the Ujsdg, of Flint. 
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alists have remained on the farm after migration is shown by the cen- 
sus of 1930, which classes 18 per cent of the foreign born of Magyar 
mother-tongue in the United States as rural. This percentage is ex- 
actly the same as that given for the English and Celtic group and ex- 
ceeds that of seven other foreign-born groups. However, the degree 
of urbanization reached by the Magyar-speaking group is higher 
than that for the total number of foreign born, which is 80.5 per cent. 
A significant use of past occupational experience is found in the case 
of Hungarian viniculturalists, who have been employed rather ex- 
tensively by the grape-growers of Ohio and California.” Among the 
members of the first generation in Detroit who were interviewed, 
however, not more than 8.5 per cent of the former agriculturalists 
and unskilled laborers were able to capitalize their previous occupa- 
tional experience. 

Certain of the persons engaged in trade and industry had occupa- 
tions from which adjustment to the American occupational structure 
was easy. Such were the cabinet-makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, wheelwrights, stonemasons, locksmiths, painters, tool- 
makers, machinists, iron-molders. In practically every one of these 
most adaptable occupations, however, a few individuals reverted to 
unskilled labor or else to illicit occupations. In spite of the adapta- 
bility of their occupations, the individuals themselves were not 
adaptable. As one man remarked, “When a Hungarian bricklayer is 
forced to become a laborer in Detroit, it shows the kind of bricklayer 
he was. Had he been a good bricklayer, he would have had a better 
chance here than he ever had in Hungary.” In the case of the adapt- 
able occupations, migration leads to a sifting by which the least 
efficient persons are crowded out. The remainder secure employ- 
ment either in their old occupation or in some closely allied one. The 
fact that the sample showed no locksmiths from Hungary who were 
employed as locksmiths in Detroit has no significance, since seven 
out of eight of these became either toolmakers or machinists. Of the 
five cabinet-makers who changed their occupation after migration, 
four became carpenters. Persons engaged in any adaptable occupa- 
tion can, if they themselves are efficient, maintain themselves in 
their old or in some closely allied occupation. 

Ibid. 
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Among the Hungarian intelligentsia, certain occupations, such as 
physicians and mechanical engineers, make an immediate and suc- 
cessful adjustment. They bring with them a skill which is needed in 
the American economy and are able to capitalize fully on their pre- 
vious occupational experience. An example of this is the case of the 
Hungarian chemical engineers who were brought from Sarvar, Hun- 
gary, to Hopewell, Virginia, a few years ago in order that their tech- 
nological skill might be utilized in the manufacture of artificial silk." 

2. Those persons who are unable to capitalize their previous occupa- 
tional experience. Such are the former agriculturalists who became 
unskilled factory laborers. One-third of all the first-generation im- 
migrants in the sample made this adjustment. A number of them 
had attempted to “rise” into some skilled trade or business but were 
unable to maintain themselves and were forced back into unskilled 
factory labor. Trade schools of shady character exploited the ambi- 
tion of Hungarian laborers to become acetylene-welders and metal- 
polishers. A considerable number squandered the capital earned 
through factory labor in futile attempts to become grocers and 
butchers. A few persons entered agriculture—for a time! After they 
had invested their entire capital on farm equipment, they were com- 
pelled to return to factory labor in the city because of the discontent 
of their families, who had become acculturated to urban life. 

A number of persons skilled in trade and industry had occupations 
which they were unable to adapt to the American economy. Makers 
of long Hungarian boots (csizmadiék), majolica painters, typesetters, 
and tanners enter either unskilled labor or illicit occupations. The 
question has been raised, why such specialists cannot find a place, 
why Hungarian boot-makers, for instance, do not make riding boots 
for country clubs. The factor of opportunity of contact enters here. 
The immigrant Hungarian boot-maker has no opportunity to make 
contacts with those American groups which could use his products. 

An abnormally large proportion of the immigrant members of the 
Hungarian intelligentsia had occupations which they were unable to 
carry over from one culture to the other, owing to language and 
other difficulties. The lawyer, bookkeeper, town clerk, army officer, 


" Statement by Eugene Farkas, director of the research laboratory of the Ford 
Motor Company, at Dearborn, Michigan. 
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and university professor were compelled to change their occupations 
after migration. In order to maintain their social status, these mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia sought desperately to avoid the necessity of 
entering the ranks of labor. A former lawyer who became an office 
clerk in Detroit explained why he did not enter factory labor, in 
which his pay check would have been larger: 

I am an intelligent man. In Hungary I was a lawyer. Would you expect me 
to work beside former peasants in the production department of an automobile 


factory? Every peasant who knew me would ridicule me. I may not receive as 
much money a week as they do. At any rate I keep my self-respect. 


3. Those persons who were able to maintain themselves occupation- 
ally only through the protection of the foreign-language colony. The oc- 
cupational distribution within the Hungarian colony” and outside 
of it, as shown by an investigation of 3,682 obviously Hungarian 
names® in the Detroit City Directory of 1931-32, is set forth in Table 

The colony has served as a refuge for maladjusted Hungarians. 
The high percentage of Hungarian unemployed found in Delray is 
largely explained by the fact that those Hungarians who “‘failed”’ 


outside the colony moved back into humbler quarters in Delray 
after unemployment had caused them to lose the homes which they 
were buying in more desirable sections. 

Almost three-fourths of all Hungarians engaged in illicit occupa- 
tions were™ to be found within the colony. This was due to the prev- 
alence of the Hungarian “candy store,’’** which ministered to the 


"The Hungarian colony of Detroit occupies approximately the area of the old 
village of Delray, which was annexed to Detroit in 1904; the colony is usually known 
among Hungarians as “‘Delray.”’ It extends from Clark Avenue to the Rouge River and 
from Fort Street to the Detroit River. 


"3In any conclusion regarding the occupational and spatial distribution of the 
Hungarians of Detroit based on these data, allowance must be made for the fact that 
increasing assimilation to the American culture leads many Hungarians to change their 
surnames. Hence the obviously Hungarian surnames show a disproportionately large 
number in the Hungarian colony and among the unemployed and unskilled laborers. 

"4 Since the legalization of beer and wine, practically all the Hungarian “candy stores” 
and “blind pigs” have become licensed beer gardens. 


'*s The Hungarian “candy store” of prohibition days could not be classified as either 
saloon or house of prostitution, though it had features of both. It received its name 
from its “front”—a small store opening on the street, in which a few groceries and candy 
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needs of an American, rather than a Hungarian, group but required 
the protection of the colony in order to survive. 

Certain specialists in trade and industry, especially butchers and 
shoemakers, have been able to maintain themselves only through the 
protection of the colony. The occupational adjustment of these spe- 
cialists must be explained in terms of the needs of the foreign-language 
colony. Until a satisfactory knowledge of English is acquired, per- 
sons engaged in these occupations must serve the needs of a group 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DETROIT HUNGARIANS, BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSES, WITHIN AND OUTSIDE OF HUNGARIAN COLONY 


‘ Within Outside 
Occupational Class 
Trade, transportation, domestic and personal service... . 37-5 62.5 
Professional, public service (except labor), and clerical. . . 27.8 72.2 


whose language they understand. With a poor knowledge of Eng- 
lish, Hungarian shoemakers and butchers cannot compete in non- 
Hungarian communities. The needs of the Hungarian colony, how- 
ever, are definitely limited as to both shoemakers and butchers. The 
supply of such specialists has been greater than the demand. For 
this reason part of them have been forced into unskilled labor or il- 
licit occupations. 

The foreign-language colony protects a certain number of its mal- 
adjusted professional men also. The offices of Hungarian newspa- 
pers, steamship brokers, real estate and insurance agencies provide a 
meager livelihood for a limited number of these displaced members 


bars were placed on exhibit. Its real business was the serving of bootleg liquor to the 
customers, the majority of whom were Americans. A peculiar system of flirtation was 
in vogue between the landlady and her daughters on the one hand and the male cus- 
tomers on the other. The former took care to protect themselves from the men by mak- 
ing the latter drunk. 
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of the intelligentsia. Those who are unable, because of occupational 
congestion, to secure this sort of employment frequently secure a 
livelihood by preying upon the laboring members of the colony. 
These parasites, who exploit their fellow-countrymen in a variety of 
ways, do not engage in illicit or any other form of trade: they cannot 
or will not work, but believe that their status entitles them to a liv- 
ing from those who work. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 1,023 GAINFULLY EMPLOYED HUNGARIANS OF 
DETROIT, BY GROUP OF ORIGIN, AMONG THE GENERAL 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES 


SEconD GENERATION 


First 
OccuPATIONAL CLASS GENERATION Born in 
United 
States 


Unskilled labor 24.4 

Skilled in manufacturing , 26.6 

Trade, transportation, domestic and personal 
service 

omg public service (except labor), clerical 
icit 


In this investigation the second generation is treated as consisting 
of two groups: those born in Hungary, but unemployed prior to mi- 
gration; and those born in the United States." Table II shows the 
distribution among the general occupational classes of the 218 mem- 
bers of the second generation in the sample, as contrasted with the 
distribution of the members of the first generation. 

Although the sample of 1,023 gainfully employed Hungarians in- 
cluded only go persons born in Canada or in the United States, the 
1930 census showed that the American-born second generation of 
Hungarians in the Detroit Metropolitan Area was already of greater 

‘© There were in the sample three persons born in Canada of Hungarian immigrant 
parents. Since this is an investigation of the effect of migration on occupational succes- 


sion, it seemed advisable to put the Canadian-born propositi in the class of those born 
in the United States. 
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numerical importance than the total foreign-born Hungarian popula- 
tion.” Although comparatively few members of the second genera- 
tion of Hungarians, born in the United States, were old enough to 
secure employment before the depression, yet the position taken by 
these persons in the occupational structure has a significance much 
greater than their actual numbers. They are the first to secure em- 
ployment from among the thousands of American-born Hungarians 
growing up in Detroit. 

A comparison of the two groups into which the second generation 
is divided shows that the American-born Hungarians have a relatively 
higher number in unskilled labor and in professional, public service, 
and clerical occupations than have those born in Hungary who had 
no occupation prior to emigration. The latter have a relatively 
greater number in the skilled trades and in the illicit occupations 
than either first-generation immigrants or American-born Hungari- 
ans. The American-born group shows two opposing tendencies—to- 
ward unskilled labor and toward the professions. If they enter in- 
dustry, they ordinarily become unskilled laborers. On the other 
hand, they have a larger proportion in the professional and clerical 
occupations than do the remainder of the Hungarian people. In 
fact, these American-born Hungarians had a larger percentage of 
their numbers in the professional, public service, and clerical occu- 
pations than had the total gainfully employed population of Detroit. 
The latter had only 18.8 per cent in the professional, public service 
(except labor), and clerical occupations, while the American-born 
Hungarians had 21.1 per cent of their number in these occupational 
classes.’ 


17 In the total foreign born are included the first generation, that group of the second 
generation born in Hungary but unemployed prior to migration and also those indi- 
viduals in the third group—‘Born in United States”’—who were actually born in 
Canada of immigrant Hungarian parents. 

18 Compiled from Occupational Statistics: Michigan, 1930 Census, pp. 29-31. 


19 The significance of the comparison between the two groups forming the second 
generation of immigrant Hungarians may be tested by the formulas in A. L. Bowley, 
Elements of Statistics (4th ed., London, 1920), pp. 280 and 331. By these formulas the 
difference between the two groups is 2.25 times the standard deviation and is therefore 
very significant. The probability is 976 in 1,000 that there is a real difference between 
the two groups. 
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In spite of the large percentage of Hungarian immigrants who re- 
main permanently in those occupations in which they first secured 
employment after immigration,” there were in the sample 125 former 
agriculturalists who were able, after migration, to enter some special- 
ized occupation which received more social approval than unskilled 
labor among Hungarian immigrants. These persons were divided, 
according to present occupations, as follows: 

Skilled in manufacturing 


Trade, transportation, domestic and personal service 39 
Professional 


The rise of former peasant agriculturalists into skilled trades and 
forms of business has been accomplished largely by means of “‘ele- 
vators,’’** by means of which these individuals have ‘‘gone up’’ into 
occupations which appear more desirable than unskilled labor or 
peasant agriculture to the Hungarian immigrant group. In the case 
of several who made a very satisfactory adjustment, the illicit sale of 
liquor served as such an elevator, lifting the individual from un- 
skilled labor into an occupation which gave him greater status.” 


Butchers, hardware merchants, undertakers, druggists, and others 
began their occupational career in America as unskilled laborers. In 
time they opened up ‘“‘candy stores” or saloons. Out of the profit se- 
cured from the illicit sale of liquor these individuals were able to in- 
vest in some legitimate business. 

In the case of the second generation, the principal factor in the oc- 
cupational “‘rise”’ of the child has been the desire to regain the status 


*° The correlation of first occupations in America with present occupations in 
America, for 1,003 cases, gave a contingency coefiicient of .7o and x?—test for sig- 
nificance—of 964. Vide R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (Edin- 
burgh: Oliver, 1932), pp. 87-93, for this test. This correlation is very far beyond the 
range of Fisher’s tables; hence the probability of independence of the data is very re- 
mote. Hungarian immigrants tend to remain permanently within those occupations 
in which they first secured employment after immigration. 

* P. A. Sorokin, ‘Social Mobility,” Journal of Applied Sociology, XI, 21-32. 

» Sorokin, Social Mobility, p. 448, speaks of “the social degradation . . . . of people 
of qualified occupation and social standing . . . . who become criminals.” In this in- 
vestigation the contrary has been found to be the case. Illicit occupations have brought 
increased social status to the immigrant Hungarians rather than social degradation. 
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lost by the father after migration.** Maladjusted parents who were 
unable to capitalize their previous occupational experience gave to 
their growing children imaginative descriptions of the status they 
had enjoyed in the old homeland. The consequences are to be found 
in the rise of the sons and daughters into the professions. Cooley 
said: ‘“The solid facts of life are the facts of the imagination.” The 
dissatisfied immigrant worker has been probably the principal factor 
in the unusually rapid ascent of American-born Hungarians into the 
professions. This desire to regain status is not shared equally by all 
the children of a maladjusted father. Individual differences between 
the children lead one to seek the professions and the other to remain 
in unskilled labor. 


23 The occupations of the second generation in America showed a closer correlation 
with the occupations in Hungary of the first generation than with the occupations in 
America of the latter. This was due to the cases in which the child of an immigrant re- 
covered the occupational status which the father had lost through migration. 


24 F. H. Hankins, “Individual Differences and their Significance for Social Theory,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1922, pp. 27-39. 
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THE PASSING OF AMERICAN CZECHOSLOVAKS 


JOSEPH SLABEY ROUCEK 
The Pennsylvania State College 


ABSTRACT 


Czechs and Slovaks must be treated separately. Schools and libraries are maintained 
by Czechoslovak organizations, and numerous other activities are carried on. The 
second generation, with very few exceptions, knows only the elements of the Czech 
and Slovak language if it knows them at all. It is certain that, with the passing of the 
older generation, will pass also the use of the Czech and Slovak language and institu- 
tions in America, in spite of all attempts to the contrary. The Czech and Slovak immi- 
grant cannot react in any way other than he is reacting to the onslaughts of the processes 
of Americanization. It seems that the prohibition of further immigration and the 
force of Americanization will really finish the work of Americanization within one 
generation. 


The success of Antonin Cermak in politics has drawn attention 
to the situation of immigrant Czechs and Slovaks in America. Even 
greater attention is now being given them by the authorities of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. In 1928 the Government of that coun- 
try founded the “‘Ceskoslovensky Ustav Zahranién{’’ (Czechoslovak 


Foreign Institute), which systematically investigates the possibili- 
ties of improving the cultural and business contacts with the Czechs 
and Slovaks settled in the United States. 

A distinction must be made between the Czechs and Slovaks; the 
word “‘Czechoslovak’’ is inapplicable to the cultural patterns which 
these two branches of one nation have developed as American immi- 
grants. The reasons for this distinction will be obvious from the sub- 
sequent discussion. 

The first weak waves of the Czechs left European shores before 
1848." The number swelled constantly until 1870, and then again 
from 1890 up to the World War, the greatest influx coming around 
1905-1906. Its most serious causes were the poor social conditions in 
Austria, although political reasons—especially the political persecu- 

‘See: Vincent Novotny, “Early Czech Immigration to the United States,” in 
C.-S. Student Life, XX, 11 ff.; Thomas Capek, The Cechs (Bohemians) in America 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929), pp. 1-58; Kenneth D. Miller, Czechoslovaks in 
America (New York: G. H. Doran, 1922), passim; ArnoSt Zizka, Kulturnt Piinosy 
Americkych Cechi (published by the author, Lisle, Ill., 1932), passim. Possibly the best 
written short study is that of Vojta Bene3, Ceskoslovenské Amerika v Odboji (Prague: 
Pokrok, 1931), pp. 1-60. 
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tion by the Empire around the sixties and the subsequent anti-so- 
cialist legislation—were not negligible. In the case of the Slovaks, 
economic reasons predominated. The idea of a happy land, prosper- 
ous and free, tempted the people of the poorer Slovak districts of 
Hungary. The mountainous sections were especially well represent- 
ed in the flow of Slovak blood to America, which started in the six- 
ties, and increased in volume in the seventies. It was not until the 
eighties, however, that the movement became widespread.? 

When the Czechs first came, some free soil remained, and home- 
steads were to be had almost for the asking; hence many Czechs 
settled as farmers. At first most of them settled around and in New 
York and Baltimore, but some went as far as South Texas, where set- 
tlements aggregating approximately 300,000 Czechs grew up between 
Dallas and the Rio Grande. Later, the canal system directed their 
flow to the northwest, on the route from Buffalo to Cleveland, and 
into the districts of the Great Lakes and Wisconsin. But the center 
of Czech settlements was to become Chicago, where the first settlers 
came in 1852. In 1861 the first Czech church was built there, while 
a year earlier had been established the foundation of the famous 
Czech district of Chicago, Ceska Plzeri. A great number of Czechs 
decided to start their new existence in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and southern Texas—to become immortalized 
in the stories of Willa Cather. The Slovaks mostly entered heavy 
industries in the eastern states, especially Pennsylvania, their chief 
stronghold today. 

The Czechs usually brought with them their families, intending to 
anchor here permanently. The Slovaks, on the contrary, usually left 
their families in Slovakia and returned to them as soon as they made 
enough money to be considered rich in their home communities. 
Their waves of immigration corresponded to the demands for labor 
in American markets. When muscles were needed, they responded 


2In addition to the works cited, see: Slovak Committee, Foreign Language In- 
formation Service, Slovaks Under the Stars and Stripes (New York, 1930); Tomas Capek, 
Nake Amerika (Prague: Nérodni Rada Ceskoslovensk4, 1926), passim. (This latter 
volume is based on the work of Capek in English, but this Czech edition covers not only 
Czechs but also Slovaks and other Slavs.) In America numerous scattered articles have 
been published by Professor Andrey P. Slabey in New Yorksky Denntk (435 East 86 
Street, New York), and in Nérodné Noviny (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 
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to the need for laborers; and when the downward curves of business 
cycles discouraged them, they packed their meager belongings and 
filled the steerages of the ships heading for Europe. Eventually, 
however, this seasonal migration was stopped or radically limited 
when new and stricter immigration laws of the United States were 
put into effect. 

Statistics concerning the number of Czech and Slovak immigrants 
in America are uncertain. In 1882, when the American immigration 
data included for the first time the Bohemians as a separate group, 
6,600 entered legally; in 1930 the number was less than 600. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1868, 57,726 people came from Austria, of whom at 
least 43,643 were Bohemians. Slovaks were not distinguished from 
other nationalities of Hungary in the records of immigration till 1899. 
The annual inflow during the period of 1880-1899 was probably 
about 10,000. For the period 1899-1910 the Slovaks stood eighth in 
the number of immigrants, whereas the Czechs stood eighteenth, the 
figure of the Slovak immigrants reaching 377,527, and the Czechs, 
100,189. In 1920 there were 362,436 foreign-born whites in the 
United States who were born in Czechoslovakia—190,808 Czechs 
and 133,170 Slovaks. At the,same time there were 234,564 persons 
who gave Czech as their mother tongue and 274,948 who gave Slo- 
vak. The census of the United States of 1930 states that the foreign- 
born Czechoslovaks amount to 491,638;4 at the same time there were 
890,441 Czechoslovaks born in America. Therefore the total was 
1,382,079—704,271 men and 677, 808 women. 

The most important estimates are those from the viewpoint of the 


3 The official statistics of the United States differ in many cases from the estimates 
of the Czechoslovak authorities. In addition to the official U.S. statistics, the following 
authorities have been utilized: Capek, The Czechs in America, passim; Stanislav 
Klima, Ceskoslovenské Péte Krajanské (Prague: Orbis, 1931), pp. 7, 28, 31; Dr. J, 
Auerhan and R. Turtin, “Pfehled ésl. zahranitnich menSin a aglomeraci a jejich 
narodnfho Zivota,” in CSI. Gstav Zahranitni, Krajané v ciziné a jejich styky s domovem 
(Prague, 1930), pp. 7-32. The most useful and up-to-date statistics can be found in 
Ferdinand L. Musil, Ceskoslovenské Amerika jeji Zivot roku 1932 (Chicago: Denni 
Hlasatel, 1933). 


‘If we contrast the figures of the foreign-born Czechoslovaks for the year 1920 to 
those of 1930, the increase is 35.6 per cent. This unusually large figure can be explained 
by the fact that in 1920 many Czechs were classified as Austrians and many Slovaks as 
Hungarians, that is, according to the country from which they emigrated. 
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mother tongue (Czech and Slovak), which really show the justifica- 
tion for the title of this article. While 234,564 were listed in the cen- 
sus of 1920 as speaking the Czech language, in 1930 there were only 
201,138 persons—a loss of 14 per cent. Using the official figures of 
the Slovak-speaking, the 274,949 in 1920 went down to 240,196 in 
1930—a loss of 12.6 per cent. Such a decrease occurred in no other 
national group except the Russians, who show a loss of 19.5 per cent. 

The individual states showing the largest number of persons 
speaking Czech in 1930 were: 


New York 
Nebraska 
In 1930 most of the Slovaks were located in four Eastern States 
(according to their mother-tongue) : 
Pennsylvania 


The largest Slovak settlement is in Pittsburgh (estimated at 
35,000, if the first and second generations are included). The largest 
Czechoslovak settlement is Chicago with 136,148 Czechs and Slo- 
vaks; next in rank are Cleveland, 72,221, and New York, 54,163.5 

As was only natural, immigrants from the same districts congre- 
gated with their relatives and friends. Eventually they formed their 
own communities, many of which have typical Czech names, such 
as: Praha (towns of this name are found in Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, and Texas); Plzen (known also 
as Pilsen, and found in Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin); Tabor (there are 
seven by this name); Protivin, in Iowa; Vodnany and Pisek, in the 
Dakotas; Melnik, in Wisconsin; Malin, in Oregon; and Brno and 
Slovania, in Nebraska. The Moravians® have founded their Vele- 
hrad, Moravia, Dubina, and Polanka, in Texas. Many communities 
of that kind are extremely small in size, as Janousek, South Dakota, 
with an estimated population of forty people in 1923. The Slovaks 
can boast only of Slovaktown, Arkansas, and of Masaryktown, the 
latter now in the process of formation in Florida.’ 

5 These are the estimates of Klima, of. cit., p. 7. 


6 The Moravians are always classified as Czechs. 


7 A complete list of all settlements in America where Slavs (Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, 
Russians, Serbians, Croats, Slovenians, Bulgars, and Lusatian Serbs) are settled, can 
be found in Capek, Nae Amerika, pp. 520-605. 
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But with the exception of their names, these communities, as well 
as certain sections of such cities as New York, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land, show that their Czech character is rapidly disappearing. Malin, 
Oregon, for example, has only a very few Czech families left. Others 
are rapidly yielding to the inroads of Americanism. The process is 
especially exemplified by the fate of the Czechoslovak settlement on 
the upper east side of Manhattan. 

The pre-war and post-war stream of some go per cent of all Czech 
and Slovak immigrants showed one important characteristic: its 
membership had a very poor educational background, and many, 
especially the Slovaks, could read and write but little, if at all. The 
predominating ambition of each one was to secure the American 
dollar. All other aims became subordinated to the greed for wealth, 
the usual characteristic of most immigrant groups. American stand- 
ards and ambitions only served to strengthen this desire. 

There are, naturally, exceptions and contrasts to such cases, as is 
evident from a visit to Czech farmers in the Middle West. In other 
cases, prosperous Czechoslovaks have risen in the social scale and 
have tried to improve their social standing by buying expensive and 
large houses. But very seldom do they do so by taking up their 
residence outside of the communities of their own countrymen. In 
most cases they try to raise their social level in order to establish 
their leadership, based on the possession of wealth, among their own 
groups. But their attempts to imitate the American standards of 
living are rather pathetic, because many features recognized by the 
Czechoslovaks born abroad as the symbols of distinction are also 
glaringly evident. Thus we find that such Czechoslovaks buy a large 
house but spend most of their time, whether for meals or for leisure, 
in their kitchen—as in Czechoslovakia. Grand pianos and player 
pianos, though hardly used at all, are often in evidence. In the case 
of the Catholics, the walls of their homes are often decorated with 
cheap religious pictures, such as those in vogue in the backward dis- 
tricts of Czechoslovakia. The furniture is usually very gaudy and 
highly upholstered. All these accessories are shown proudly to the 
Visitor. 

At present, there is a wave of pessimism sweeping the Czechoslo- 
vak settlements in America. Because their home land did not treat 
them well, and because America even more frequently took advan- 
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tage of their ignorance, their initial suspicion becomes almost an ob- 
session, especially during the present period of depression. With the 
first phase of the depression, they felt that they were the first to lose 
their jobs. Those who had not become American citizens returned, 
for the most part, to their native land. But those who had become 
American citzens could not do so, because Czechoslovakia has now 
passed laws making return impossible by the requirement of a visa 
granted only ‘for the purpose of visit, and not for obtaining a posi- 
tion.”’ Most of them are convinced that America is a “cruel coun- 
try,” and that they made a mistake by ever emigrating. Most of 
their savings are gone, either spent because of the lack of jobs, or lost 
in failures of their own immigrant banks. The years of toil and say- 
ing seem to have been wasted, and now even the last resort, that of 
returning to their native districts, is gone. 

In their mutual social relations, the Czechs and Slovaks exhibit 
numerous horizontal and vertical lines of divisions, which will be de- 
scribed presently. Undoubtedly the Slavic racial tendencies are 
manifested here, and the Czechs and Slovaks spend most of their 
time in constant bickering among themselves. The limited horizon 
of their social interests and contacts creates a limited and narrow 
outlook, and gossip of all kinds constantly influences social contacts, 
resulting in frequent violent abuses in personal prejudices, likes and 
dislikes, and newspaper editing. 

Now and then an individual stands out from the stream of Czech 
and Slovak immigrants. Very few adventurous personalities with 
higher education have risked the problem of emigration. In general, 
their futures (or pasts, as seen today) have taken one of the follow- 
ing three directions. Most of them soon became discouraged and dis- 
gusted in their efforts to establish a social position in the purely 
American environment and have drifted to the positions offered by 
their own nationals. Thus they cling tenaciously to positions as 
priests, ministers, editors, teachers of language-schools, bar-keepers, 
and bankers. They have graduated into the professions in the same 
proportion as each group has evolved the support of saloons, priests, 
stores, doctors, lawyers, bankers, and editors—roughly in that order. 
They are the ones who delay the process of assimilation and insist 
very vociferously on the ‘“‘old ways.” Their jobs are now getting 
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more and more precarious, and the honest opinion of some of them 
is that their days will be numbered in about twenty years.® 

Some of the intelligentsia have found that the easiest way to 
make a living in America is to practice underhanded, and often 
criminal, schemes on their co-patriots. Just as other immigrant 
groups, the Cze :hoslovaks are constantly beset by such adventurers, 
for whom these immigrants provide a most suitable and happy hunt- 
ing ground. The most amazing thing is that these illegal practices 
have been going on with slight variations ever since the first Czecho- 
slovaks landed here—and are still going on. It seems that the inno- 
cent immigrants are never able to learn their lesson, and their confi- 
dence in the person who can speak their tongue and offer great finan- 
cial gains is simply unbounded and undaunted. Every Czechoslovak 
settlement has had such unfortunate experiences. The formula of 
the schemes usually appears quite simple. All that is needed is some- 
one to start any sort of money-making plan promising quick finan- 
cial returns, attach a Czech or Slovak name, such as that of Mas- 
aryk, Hus, Zizka, and hire some local leaders to support the proposi- 
tion by their public influence or through the immigrant press. The 
bubble eventually explodes, but another scheme of its kind soon ap- 
pears in a slightly different form—and succeeds. 

A small cluster of the intelligentsia, which learns the English 
language and a profession for which there is enough demand in the 
American environment, represents the third group. They get lost 
within the American inundation and very seldom associate with the 
rest of the Czechoslovaks of lesser social importance. They pride 
themselves on their “Americanism” and assiduously avoid social 
contacts with the immigrants on the other side of the social fence. 

But the scholarly prominence of the foreign-born Czechoslovaks 
is an exception rather than a rule. The real distinctions, however, 
have been granted in the greatest numbers to those who were born in 
America of Czech parentage and who are naturally more American 
than Czechoslovak in their culture patterns. 

Very few Americans can understand the nuances of feeling which 
make for an abyss of separation between the Czechs and Slovaks. 
Though in Czechoslovakia both these national branches live side by 


* Professor A. P. Slabey, former editor of Newyorsky Denntk. 
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side, the antagonism here goes so far as to make co-operation of any 
kind exceptional rather than usual. For a brief time, during the 
World War, after a lengthy period of bitter bickerings and argu- 
ments, both groups eventually employed their mutual forces toward 
the support of Masaryk and his lieutenants.® But as soon as the 
World War was over, both groups returned to the old ways of sep- 
aratism and antagonism. Both groups form their own clubs, soci- 
eties, associations, and churches. In fact, some Slovak leaders still 
support in Czechoslovakia the separatism of some Slovak leaders 
there. Out of forty-nine Slovak periodicals in America, thirteen are 
listed by an official Czechoslovak directory as ‘“‘separatist” in their 
tendencies.’° 

The causes are rooted in the pre-war conditions of what is now 
Czechoslovakia. Historical development separates the Czechs and 
Slovaks, as does geography. The prevalent Catholic allegiance of the 
Slovaks comes frequently into conflict with the more liberal attitudes 
of the Czechs. Each having been subject to different nations in his- 
tory, there are differences in social development. The influence of 
Western culture has made the Czechs prominent in cultural achiev- 
ment and the attainment of a high degree of literacy. On the other 
hand, the Slovaks, having always been subject to the Hungarian 
domination, had practically no intelligentsia, being simply peasants 
under the rule of Magyar nobles. 

But this line of division between the Slovaks and Czechs is only a 
minor one, considering the fact that within each group there are 
numerous other subdivisions. There is not a single newspaper, so- 
ciety or idea which would unite the Catholic, the Protestant and the 
“Free-Thinking” Czechoslovak. What is begun by the Catholic, 
whether Czech or Slovak, is not only ignored but even opposed and 
fought by the Protestant and the “‘Free-Thinker,” and vice versa. 
Additional lines are social cliques, carefully nurtured by lawyers, 


9 This phase is well treated in a valuable and scholarly work of Vojta Bene§, of. cil., 
based on wide research and on the personal experiences of the author, who was one of 
the leaders of the Czechoslovak movement in America during the World War. Equally 
important is Charles Pergler’s America in the Struggle for Czechoslovak Independence 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1926). 


10 Klima, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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doctors and bankers, who promote their sense of superiority by ex- 
cluding those ‘“‘without college education.” 

Other divisions are along the lines of the adherents of the Social- 
ists, Sokols of all varieties and religions, communists and anar- 
chists.™ 

A typical exavaple concerning the tendency to spend the energies 
of the groups in constant bickerings along various lines is presented 
by a situation which arose in connection with the World Exposition 
in Chicago. Mayor Cermak was interested in having the Czechs and 
Slovaks represented and appointed a committee. The lines of divi- 
sion became inflexible when the official title for the organization was 
discussed.” On January 4, 1933, nine Slovak members of the Com- 
mittee published a lengthy manifesto to “All Slovaks in America, 
Faithful to their Birth,” justifying their resignation, and dealing at 
length with their opposition to the plans. According to the Slovaks, 
the ‘Czech Brethren”—the words of the manifesto—wanted to use 
the designation “Czechoslovak Committee.’’ This was unacceptable 
to the Slovaks, and the question was debated at length by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, the Executive Committee, and several 
sub-committees. Eventually F. Streuckmans, Director of the For- 
eign Language Section of the Exposition, was asked to settle the 
problem, which he refused to do, suggesting ‘‘that the Czechs and 
Slovaks should settle the matter among themselves.” The problem 
reappeared again before the Central Executive Committee, which 
finally decided, by a majority vote, upon the “Czech and Slovak 
Group of Century of Progress International Exposition.’’ But even 
such a solution was unacceptable to the nine Slovaks, who “‘as a 
matter of principle” were “forced to resign.”’ 

Still more bitterness is involved when the Czechs and Slovaks 

" Such a situation explains partly the failure of the Czechs and Slovaks to be suc- 
cessful in politics. A typical illustration is that of the Slovak settlement in Lansford, 
Pa., where the vote of some 5,000 Slovaks could easily use steam-rolling tactics in any 
election. Actually a few Irishmen always win the elections without even courting their 
Slovak electorate, whose principle of voting is to vote against a Slovak of some other 
faction. The only two exceptions known to the author are Chicago, where the Czechs 


and Slovaks voted more or less for Cermak, and the Luzerne district of Pennsylvania, 
where the Slovaks favored their man, JuriSina, for state legislature. 


* Based on the reports as presented in the Ndrodné Noviny, 1932 and 1933. 
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meet on religious grounds. The Czechs are reared in Protestant tra- 
ditions, stifled by Catholic oppression during the Austrian days. 
The natural result is a reaction against Rome, which often includes 
all forms of religion as well, and makes professed atheists of them. 
On the other hand, there are professed Catholic Czechs, who still ob- 
serve the most conservative forms of Catholicism. The first group 
unites radicalism with liberalism and atheism, while the other identi- 
fies conservatism with Catholicism. In between, a few Protestants 
are in a minority. 

When the more liberal minded Czechs landed here, they eagerly 
grasped the opportunity of giving up all pretensions to Catholicism, 
for, while at home, their economic and social positions were fre- 
quently based upon hypocritical outward conformances. Their inhi- 
bitions having been released upon their arrival to America, these 
Czechs drifted into a kind of religious irreligion, known as ‘‘Free- 
Thought.” The Slovaks followed this inclination to a markedly less 
extent. Today some 80 per cent of the Czechs are ‘‘Free-Thinkers”’ 
(480,000). But the movement suffers from the spirit of negation, 
representing a sort of half-hearted liberalistic nationalism, undi- 
gested, and clothed in the emotionalism of reaction. It has tried to 
imitate, from the point of view of organization, Elks, Freemasons, 
Odd Fellows, and other groups. Eventually it has degenerated into 
a kind of new church, which has developed its own ritualism in meet- 
ings and in weddings and funerals. This is illustrated by a pathetic 
little handbook for addresses for use at such occasions. On the other 
hand, the nationalistic background of these ‘“Free-Thinkers’’ leads 
them to support the so-called language (Saturday and Sunday) . 
schools, where some ten thousand children of Czech and Slovak 
families are taught the language of their fathers and “‘Free-Think- 

Czech Catholicism, we must note, as well as that of the Slovaks, is 

13s According to Musil, op. cit., pp. 12-18, in 1932, ninety-six such schools led a pre- 
carious existence in America, eighty-eight of which were Czech and eight, Slovak. 
Seventy-one of them formed the United Bohemian Free School of America in New York, 
with 8,000 pupils. In Chicago there are some 2,000 children in twenty schools, united 
in the Bohemian Free-Thinking School Society. Cleveland has five schools and some 


500 pupils. The Slovaks have only seven schools, with thirteen teachers and 400 pupils, 
three schools being located in Chicago, three in New York, and one in the Bronx. 
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not so weak as the percentage numbers of its adherents would indi- 
cate: it numbers in its fold some 120,000 Czechs (20 per cent) and 
330,000 Slovaks (50 per cent). Although on the defensive, the Cath- 
olic church is also on a strong and very aggressive offensive." 

The vociferous and loud publicity of the ““Free-Thinkers” some- 
how loses most of its initial energy when confronted with the quiet 
and substantial work promoted by the Catholics. For example, the 
former have tried to form a higher institution of learning in America 
and have failed. But the Catholics support the only Czechoslovak 
higher institution of learning in the United States, the St. Procopius 
College, at Lisle, Illinois, supported and managed by the Czech 
Benedictines of Chicago, with twenty-eight instructors and 175 stu- 
dents. The Sacred Heart Academy, in the same place, provides fe- 
male education under the management of the Sisters of the Order of 
St. Benedict; then there is the Notre Dame Academy of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Furthermore, the Catholics support the Slovak Benedictine 
High School for Boys in Cleveland, Ohio, whose first graduates in 
1931 numbered thirty, and twenty-five in 1932, the Slovak Girls’ High 
School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, “the first and the only Slovak 
four years commercial academy in America, teaching all commercial 
subjects,” and the First Slovak Girls’ High School at Danville, Penn- 
sylvania, controlled by the order of St. Cyrillus and Methodius, 
which graduated nine students in 1932. 

The Slovak immigrants support, in addition, 180 churches and 257 
parishes, while the Czechs have 164 churches and 349 parishes. They 
still increase in number, and in 1932 eight churches were built.’* The 
parochial schools are united in a strong net. In 1932 the Czech 
branches listed 104 such schools (nine of them in Chicago and six in 
Cleveland) with 400 nuns teaching approximately 16,000 children. 
The Slovak Catholics had 118 schools (seven in Chicago and six in 

“4 The struggle began in the sixties of the last century, when the Catholics adopted 
the policy of importing Czech priests for the benefit of agrarian Czechs. At that time 


the leader of this policy was a Chicago priest, Josef Molitor. In the eighties, Josef 


Hesoun of St. Louis became the leader, and from that time on there has been no armis- 
tice. 


*S Musil, op. cit., p. 30. These churches were opened at: Pep, Texas; Danwiddie, 


Virginia; Philips, Wisconsin; Central City, Iowa; Chicago, IIl.; Lisle, Ill.; Halletsville, 
Texas; and Villa San Bernardo, Ohio. 
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Cleveland), with 41,000 children instructed by 550 Sisters of the 
Order of St. Cyrillus and Methodius from Danville, Pennsylvania." 

Another Catholic stronghold is found in the many benevolent 
associations, guided and ruled by the priests. Their existence is now 
so ephemeral that it is impossible to estimate their exact number. 
It is probable that there are some ten Czech ones and a somewhat 
greater number of Slovak branches. The membership of the Czechs 
reaches, totally speaking, more than 30,000, and for the Slovaks over 
167,000.*? 

The Protestants are incomparably weaker in their membership 
and organization in contrast to the Catholics. They lean entirely too 
much on the appropriations of the American churches and home 
missions, which are being granted less and less money each year. 
The Protestant Czechoslovaks (about 20,000 strong) are organized 
into 120 churches, and some 57,000 Protestant Slovaks into 130 
churches. The Czechs are largely represented by the Presbyterians 
with forty-seven ministers, thirty-six churches, and 3,837 members 
(in 1932);"° the center of their activity is the Czech-Mid-western 
Presbytery."? The Evangelical Union of Czech-Moravian Brethren 
in Texas is limited to five ministers, twelve churches, and 1,886 reg- 
istered members. The Czech Baptists have only ten ministers, seven 
churches, and 3,456 members. 

The fortress of the Protestant Slovaks is the Slovak Evangelical 
Union, with 24,162 members. Minor Protestant groups are doing 
their best to survive; about 220 Baptists linger on with thirteen or- 
ganizations, 1,300 followers of the Czechoslovak church with three 
organizations, 800 Congregationalists with eight, and 700 Method- 
ists with three organizations. In addition, the Slovak Calvinists 


*© The enormous amount of money expended can be appreciated when we state that 
the supporting organization, the “Slovensk4 Katolick4 Matica Skolsk4” (The Catholic 
Slovak School Council) collected about $300,000 in 1930. 


17 Musil, op. cit., pp. 8-13. Their strength is evident. For example, the Catholic 
Slovak Women’s Union opened its own building in St. Louis in 1932. It has 75,000 
members and four-and-a-half million dollars worth of property. 


#8 Or 7,937 members, if children are also included. 
19 Mélnik, Wisconsin; Cobb, Wisconsin; and Prague, Nebraska. 
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from Eastern Slovakia are grouped into eleven organizations with 
2,227 members. 

All the Protestants are divided, religiously and socially, though 
their creeds cover the same ground. This makes the general situa- 
tion more complex, and especially so if we consider some 60,000 
Greek-Catholics who are now engaged in a fierce but subtle struggle 
regarding the celibacy of priests, whose bishops insist that it must be 
maintained. 

In addition to the purely religious organizations, the American 
Czechs and Slovaks support some 5,000 societies. The most impor- 
tant are some twenty benevolent associations of both groups, or- 
ganized to fill the need of compulsory insurance for sickness, old age, 
and death. The pride of the Czechoslovaks is the ‘‘Sokols,” the ac- 
tivities of this organization being intertwined with the nationalistic, 
social, educational, and health background of Czechoslovakia. The 
American Sokols build their own Sokol halls, put on occasional ath- 
letic exhibitions, and make efforts to send their members periodically 
to the Sokol congresses in Prague. But the supporting members 
(about 20,000 in number, that is, from 5 to 10 per cent of conserva- 
tive Czechs and Slovaks) have been fighting a losing battle. There is 
constantly the great question to decide as to whether the American 
Sokol is to follow the road of athletic activities, such as those repre- 
sented by the American Y.M.C.A., or to stick to the old program of 
nationalistic physical culture—even if younger members are forever 
lost. Much time is spent arguing such questions as whether the prac- 
tice of basketball is to be allowed in the Sokol halls, whether the use 
of English is to be permitted, and whether hard whiskey may be sold 
there. The result is a hodge-podge of activities, centralized around 
frequent dances in the Sokol halls, aiming to give the impression that 
the influence of Americanism has affected but slightly the funda- 
mental aim of the society. 

Considering the lines dividing the Czechoslovaks, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the Sokol would present a unified front. There are “Blue 
Sokols,”” and the socialist ““Red Sokols.” The progressive Slovak 
Sokols of eastern states occasionally co-operate with the Czech 
Sokols. The Catholic Sokols keep aloof from the rest. 
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The connecting link for various groups of Czechs and Slovaks is 
provided by eighty-two Czech and forty-one Slovak newspapers in 
1931, eleven of which are dailies.” The most important items are 
those faithfully describing local affairs and recording the name of 
each participant. A minor part is given to the foreign and political 
news, translated freely from English dailies or clipped from Prague 
dailies, which reaches here about ten days after having appeared in 
Prague. A very important section is the “correspondence,” in which 
the readers express freely their opinions of each other and of the 
world in general, mostly in highly abusive tone. To spare themselves 
outside criticism, most of the periodicals make an attempt at helping 
“‘Americanization”’ by adding an English section for the “young 
readers,” who, however, never read them. 

The social and economic situation of the American Czechoslovaks 
has been dealt its severest blow by enormous losses in the recent 
bank failures. Chicago led the number with fifteen Czech banks 
closing before the end of Hoover’s term. In general, the year 1931 
will be remembered as the darkest one in the history of Czechoslovak 
banking. In August of that year several Czech banks failed in But- 
ler, and in the districts of Sewart and Colfax, Nebraska; thereafter, 
many others closed their doors. In the same month the Bank of 
Europe Trust Company of New York, the most prominent Czecho- 
slovak institution of its kind in the east, closed. On September 4, 
1931, the State Commissioner of the State of Pennsylvania closed the 
Bosak State Bank in Scranton, whose depositors were nearly all Slo- 
vak miners and laborers of that state. Soon afterward the state 
authorities repeated their action in regard to the Bosak Bank in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania Liberty Bank and 
Trust Company and the Miners Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Olyphant, Pennsylvania. The individuals and the societies 
who had deposited their funds and savings in these Czech and Slovak 
institutions have been dealt a most serious blow, from which they 
will scarcely recover. 

The limitation imposed on the immigration and the easy Ameri- 
canization of the second generation show that the Czechs and Slo- 


20 This is a very small number if we recall that, in the period from 1860 to 1911, 
326 journals were started. 
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vaks of America will go the way of other immigrant groups, and dur- 
ing a course of twenty or thirty years at the most, when the first gen- 
eration will have died, there will not be much left of the Czech and 
Slovak culture patterns in the United States. What cultural heritage 
will remain will depend largely on the present attempts of the 
Czechoslovaks themselves to preserve it. But only the future can 
tell whether such attempts will be successful. The Czechoslovak 
waves of immigration so far have contributed most in the field of 
hard labor, farming, and mining. The second generation is already 
breaking into the cultural fields and is doing rather well in that re- 
spect. But it is questionable whether it will be ready to carry on 
proudly the Czechoslovak cultural heritage, though there is every 
reason that it should. The present work of the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Institute and the steps taken by the American Czechoslovaks them- 
selves prove that a sincere attempt is being made to preserve as 
much as possible. 
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ABSTRACT 


The segmental interests of a contract society are increasingly vested in a variety of 
special publics. The money market is taken as an example of this type of special inter- 
est group. The money market is characterized by a fund of like purposes, a form of 
social control developing into a code, a highly specialized universe of discourse, a shared 
interest in the news of certain financial activities, and a minute specialization of func- 
tion. The news entering the money market and emanating from it is important in de- 
termining the subsequent activities of the special public. The various groups of partic- 
ipants in the market may be viewed from the standpoint of their access to the news 
and their ability to act upon it. The money-market public has been greatly enlarged 
by the Liberty Bond campaigns and the national banking moratorium. The traditions 
and activities of the money-market public, formerly of interest only to a limited num- 
ber of participants, are becoming a matter of concern to the general public through its 
designated agent, the federal government. 


One of the features of present society that contrasts with societies 
of an earlier time is the tendency for groups to become organized 


on the basis of special interests or functional activities rather than 
on the basis of kinship or geographical propinquity. To employ the 
distinction emphasized by Ténnies, the society has steadily ad- 
vanced at the expense of the community as the dominant form of 
modern social organization.t Secondary contacts increase in num- 
ber and importance; relations of contract replace those of status; 
the social! control of the mores is replaced by that of public opinion.' 
Individuals perform a great variety of activities representing the 
segmental interests of the society. These segmental interest groups 
function as special publics,‘ with a restricted field of interest, an 
individual universe of discourse, and certain incipient rules and 
doctrines. 


* Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (3d ed.), pp. 1-32. 
2 Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (10th ed.) London, 1885, p. 170. 


3 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York, 1927), Vol. I, pp. 144-50. 
4 Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public (New York, 1925); Carroll D. Clark, 
“The Concept of the Public,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly (March, 1933). 
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The conditions under which special publics come into existence 
and the mechanisms through which they function have often been 
taken for granted and hence have escaped detailed analysis. The 
money market has been selected as a type of group activity revealing 
certain phases of the nature and functioning of the special public. 

The market, considered broadly as the process whereby goods 
are exchanged and prices determined,’ was peculiarly subversive of 
the forms of association based on kinship and locality. Within the 
self-contained community united by ties of kin, values were personal 
and interests communal. When the market invaded such communi- 
ties, that is, when individuals began freely to exchange goods, the 
supreme authority of custom and the unity of communal interests 
were subtly undermined.’ The sweeping changes produced by capi- 
talism and money economy have been a central theme of the social 
sciences. But the market did more than merely break the native 
sod of the community; it encouraged the cultivation of new forms of 
social relationships outside the traditional grooves of communal be- 
havior.? 

The rise of the money market is especially instructive in this con- 
nection. The money market isa secular institution based on purely 
economic and intellectual motives devoid of those personal relation- 
ships which border on the “‘sacred.’’ Here men are not brothers but 
competitors dealing in abstract numerical quanta of values. Again, 
the money market reveals a somewhat amorphous phase of society. 
Many social groups originate in some effort at concerted action. 
When individual purposes are routinized in group habits or customs, 


5 ‘The market was then the space of neutral ground in which, under the ancient con- 
stitution of society, the members of the different autonomous proprietary groups met in 
safety and bought and sold unshackled by customary rule.’ Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
Village-Communities in the East and West (7th ed.; London, 1895), p. 193. 


6“... Within any economic unit the relations between the individuals are deter- 
mined, not by calculation of advantage, but by authority and tradition. Between differ- 
ent economic unities, however, the motive underlying economic activities is gain. The 
original fundamental relationship between strangers is, therefore, a predatory one and 
is typified by war. But as the stranger is more and more able to offer resistance, bar- 
gaining is substituted for force, and trade takes the place of war.” Louis Wirth, 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXII, 838, review of Lujo Brentano, Der Wirt- 
schaftende Mensch in der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1923. 


7 Maine, op. cit., pp. 196 ff. 
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a certain degree of stability is achieved. But in the money market 
the routine of custom and tradition is at a bare minimum. In the 
boom and the panic the behavior of men in the money market be- 
comes most herd-like. At other times, their activity is less under the 
influence of mass suggestion, and they acquire some capacity for 
acting in concert. At such times the money market functions as a 
special public. 

In its simplest terms, a money market is a place where men come 
together for the purpose of either lending or borrowing money, the 
price at which they are willing to act in either capacity being deter- 
mined by the same forces of supply and demand that actuate any 
market.’ In Bagehot’s phrase, the money market is made up of all 
the agencies for facilitating the use of “borrowed funds.’ The 
money market has passed successively through the stages of produce, 
money, and finally credit concentration and exchange. From an- 
other standpoint, the money market is the central location for specu- 


lation of all kinds, speculation being defined in the broad sense of 
Sombart: 

By speculation ....I mean the drawing of several conclusions from par- 
ticular instances—let us call it the power of economic diagnosis, the complete 
survey of the market, the evaluation of all its symptoms, the recognition of 


future possibilities, and the choice of that course which will have the greatest 
utility in the long run.” 


Viewed in this way, speculation becomes a series of individual 
acts which together bring about a certain social utility, though the 
individual participants do not seek deliberately a common end but 
pursue their individual gain. They are, as it were, guided by the 
“invisible hand” postulated by Adam Smith, by means of which 
both individual and social utility are mysteriously but effectively 


8 “The money market is... . the field of operation of a group of institutions and 
occupations specializing in the function of bringing together the supply of short- 
and long-term funds for distribution to those types of activity which bid successfully 
for their use.” B. H. Beckhart and James G. Smith, The New York Money Market, Il 
(New York, 1932), 3. 


9 Walter Bagehot, Lombard Street (London, 1910), pp. 1-20. 


% Werner Sombart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism (trans., New York, 1914), 
p. 166. 
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united. Speculators have like purposes, but they lack a common 
purpose.” 

The quest of similar aims, however, gives rise to at least a modi- 
cum of routine and concert. The Bourse or Stock Exchange has de- 
veloped its customary habits and usages without which individual 
action would not go on. Moreover, the money market evinces (1) a 
fund of shared interests centering in economic processes, (2) a form 
of control developing into a code which regulates certain phases of 
its activities, (3) a characteristic jargon or special universe of dis- 
course descriptive of its transactions, (4) a common focus of atten- 
tion on the news of market operations and the events affecting mar- 
ket conditions, and (5) a minute division of labor and specialization 
of function. By virtue of these characteristics the money market 
assumes the form of a special public, with other special publics with- 
in it, arising from elaborate specialization. 

The history of the money market indicates the way in which the 
traits of a special public may be gradually acquired. In the early 
stages, the range of public participation in money-market activities 
was very circumscribed, due to such obstacles as an undemocratic 
social organization, limited diffusion of knowledge and news (in part 
due to crudity of communication), restrictions on commercial enter- 
prises, and others that need not be detailed. As a consequence the 
functions of the market were largely dominated by a few large bank- 
ing houses, such as the house of Fugger or the house of Rothschild.” 
Inasmuch as the premium of control in any money market goes to 
those who get the news and get it first, it is not surprising to find 
that the ascendance of these houses was largely accomplished by the 
development of specialized agencies for news-getting. Individual 
aggrandizement through priority of access to news is still a con- 
spicuous feature of the money market, but the present complex and 
highly differentiated industrial structure, as well as a wider dissemi- 

™ It is characteristic of human society, according to Durkheim, that men achieve 
common purpose, not merely like purposes. In this respect the money market conforms 


to the pattern of the herd rather than to that of a society. Cf. Robert E. Park and 
Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), pp. 33-34- 

" Cf. Jacob Strieder, Jacob Fugger the Rich (New York, 1931); Victor von Klarwill 
(ed.), The Fugger Newsletters (London, 1924); Egon Caesar Corti, The Reign of the 
House of Rothschild (London, 1928). 
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nation of news, makes it practically impossible for any contemporary 
banking house to exercise such a monopoly of the news as was once 
maintained by the Fuggers and Rothschilds. Along with the wider 
diffusion of news has gone an increasing participation in market 
activities. 

The Bourse or Stock Exchange is an institution whose influence 
upon the development of the money market as a special public should 
be noted. This influence has been chiefly exerted through the for- 
mation of what has been called the “feeling of the Bourse,” or 
Bourse opinion, which grows out of the daily intercourse of mer- 
chants and traders. It is based on the highly evolved sensibilities 
stimulated by news affecting objects of common concern. 

Within the Bourse there was formed what we call the feeling of the Bourse, 
i.e. a common public opinion as to certain important elements of Bourse busi- 
ness formed from the subjective views of the different habitués of the Bourse 
from their immediate contact with one another, a feeling which soon came to be 
a most powerful influence in determining these elements. These are the credit 
of those admitted to the Bourse and the quality and price of the commodities 
dealt in. Dealing not organized as a market knows no public opinion in such 
matters. Every buyer or seller is forced to form his independent judgment. .. . . 
Every market creates a market opinion. Among the traders who visit the mar- 


ket a general view grows up . . . . and this market opinion immediately acquires 
an independent meaning for the purpose of this business." 


The importance of Bourse opinion is that it serves to set up some 
measure of group control over individual responses to market con- 
ditions and events, and to produce a degree of concert on the part of 
the individuals participating. However intangible its shape or sub- 
tle its operation, it becomes a vital factor in influencing decisions 
and establishing prices and credit. No account of the transactions 
of the money market can afford to ignore it. 

Since Bourse opinion is such an important medium of social con- 
trol over the activities of the money market, great care is exercised 
in presenting news which may adversely affect this opinion. Finan- 
cial journalists call this the “constructive” presentation of bad 
news. Lincoln Steffens narrates his own exciting introduction into 


%3 Richard Ehrenberg, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance (trans., 
London, 1928), pp. 316-17. 
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this important phase of financial journalism, during the panic of 
1893. 


And there was news. The panic of ’93 was one of the great periodic depressions 
in our financial history, and I used to feel that I was sailing through the storm on 
the bridge with the officers of the ship. They were glad to have me there. A rank 
outsider, who did not speculate and had nothing to lose, the panic was an ad- 
venture to me, and the falling, failing banks, railroads, and busted pools of 
speculators were only the action and scenery of a great drama. I could write the 
news without excitement—if I got it in time, and the bankers soon learned the 
value of letting me break a bad piece of news, like a big failure, in the cool, dull, 
matter-of-fact terms of the Evening Post, as I had promised. This was made 
possible by their warning me weeks ahead that such and such a railroad or in- 
dustrial organization was in trouble. I could gather the facts and figures, write 
the story, and—many a time—we had it all set in type, like the obituary of a 
dying man, long before the event. ‘“The United States Cordage Company went 
into the hands of a receiver today,”’ all quietly written and standing in type so 
that when it happened, I could telephone to the office and on five minutes no- 
tice ‘release’ the whole long story. And such news was usually announced at the 
close of the stock market, in order to give the traders the night to think it over, 
permit the banks to support the market, and so avoid too sudden a break in 
prices. It was, as I say, convenient for the leading financiers to have an evening 
paper that would report the bad news thus; it was, by the same token, a profit- 
able advantage to the evening paper to have not only the news in full, but 
“beats,” and be bought and read as an insider speaking with authority.“ 


The extension of the money market from the professional traders 
and merchants of the Bourse to a larger lay public has come about, 
for the most part, in comparatively recent times. Today the public 
of the money market embraces several classes of participants differ- 
ing in intensity of interest and in amount of special knowledge and 
information. These divisions of participation range from the inner 
group of powerful bankers and capitalists who dominate vast under- 
takings to the many thousands of small investors on the fringe of the 
financial hinterland, and finally in even more attenuated form to the 
millions who use the banks. 

The men who comprise the inner circle of the money market be- 
come almost legendary figures whose most casual gestures are reflect- 
ed to the periphery of the market, and whose actions and pronounce- 


“Lincoln Steffens, The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York, 1931), I, 
184-86. 
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ments are breathlessly awaited. Particularly in times of financial 
crisis, the rank and file look to them for leadership. Their very 
names are magic. They are the men who make the news. 

A few minutes before noon [October 24, 1929] some of the more alert members 
of a crowd which had collected on the street outside the Stock Exchange, ex- 
pecting they knew not what, recognized Charles E. Mitchell, erstwhile defender 
of the bull market, slipping quietly into the offices of J. P. Morgan & Company 
on the opposite corner... .. Mr. Mitchell was followed shortly by Albert H. 
Wiggin, head of the Chase National Bank; William Potter, head of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company; and Seward Prosser, head of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. They had come to confer with Thomas W. Lamont of the Morgan firm. 
In the space of a few minutes these five men, with George F. Baker, Jr., of the 
First National Bank, agreed in behalf of their respective institutions to put up 
forty millions apiece to shore up the stock market. 

When this news went out over the telegraph wires, the market ral- 
lied. 

Whereas the inner circle of banking titans contains the men who 
both make and know the news, the next group consists of those 
who are prepared to act upon it in the most immediate and practical 
way. Traders on the floors of the various exchanges, brokers repre- 
senting the larger financial institutions, together with such of their 
colleagues in other cities as have the necessary “connections,” 
either in the personal sense of friendship or in the physical sense of 
private wire connections—these make up the group which turns the 
news into profits from trading in securities for their own account or 
commissions while acting as brokers for other persons. 

Outside of this group of participants is another, consisting of the 
army of casual speculators who follow closely the fluctuations of the 
market and trade in securities with more or less regularity and acu- 
men. Here are found the salaried workers of various corporations, 
insurance men, the lesser investment-binkers, bond salesmen, bank 
clerks, lawyers, accountants, engineers, and the followers of the 
large brokerage houses. Even though their dealings be on a modest 
scale, they usually keep well enough informed of the recondite hap- 

1s Frederick Lewis Allen, Only Yesterday (New York, 1931), pp. 329-30. A rich 
sourcebook of information concerning these fabulous figures of the money market is 
furnished in the published reminiscences of Clarence W. Barron, the “father of American 


financial journalism” (They Told Barron [New York, 1930] and More They Told Barron 
[New York, 1931]), edited by Arthur Pound and Samuel T. Moore. 
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penings in Wall Street and La Salle Street to have at least a quasi- 
expert judgment of money-market conditions. This group was tre- 
mendously augmented during the years 1928 and 1929, when thou- 
sands of persons discovered that they could make more money 
“playing the market” than they could at their regular occupations. 
The “mortality” of this group after the collapse of security prices 
was naturally very high, and the ranks have continued to thin 
rapidly. They act largely upon the basis of information filtered 
down from the inner groups already described. 

This information has two general forms. First, there are the “raw 
data,” the figures of corporate earning rates per share of common 
stock, the number of times bond interest is earned, electric power 
consumption, freight car loadings, commodity prices, bank clearings, 
foreign trade balances, the unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Company (called the “steel backlog”), etc. Second, there are the 
various interpretations placed upon this primary information by 
specialists whose business it is to draw such conclusions, suggest 
future trends, and give speculative and investment advice. These 
specialists in diagnosing the news include the research statisticians 
employed by banks and investment firms, “market letter’’ writers of 
the brokerage houses, business forecasters, market analysts who 
range in repute and importance from recognized statistical agencies 
to “tipster sheets,”’ the financial journals of opinion and informa- 
tion, and finally the financial editors of the great metropolitan news- 
papers. 

The next circle of participants in the money market comprises the 
body of investors, large and small, who are naturally more or less 
interested in affairs having so marked an influence upon their per- 
sonal fortunes, but who are without much special information or 
technical knowledge of market transactions. Frequently their ac- 
tivities are confined to coupon-clipping and a daily glance at the 
financial section of the newspaper. The Liberty Bond campaigns 
during and after the World War increased this group of security- 
holders by many fold and acquainted them with at least a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the market. At the close of the war more people 
owned bonds than at any previous time in the nation’s history. The 
change in the réle of the United States from a debtor to a creditor 
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nation thus enlarged the scope of the money-market public. Euro- 
peans have for many years been familiar with security practices 
through the purchase of British government “‘consols” (consolidated 
annuities) and French “rentes,”’ similar obligations bearing a low 
fixed rate of interest. There was no comparable class of security- 
holders in the United States until the advent of the Liberty Bond. 
This group normally exercises a somewhat passive influence upon the 
functioning and policies of the market. However, when the Liberty 
Bond holders become stockholders on a wide scale, there results a 
period of frenzied and widespread speculation. At such a time this 
unwieldy mass of “outsiders” can practically dominate the course of 
market affairs. 

The national banking moratorium temporarily enlarged the 
money-market public to include virtually every adult in the United 
States. People suddenly became conscious of the money market as 
an agency directly affecting their daily lives. The well had precipi- 
tately and inexplicably run dry. Millions were initiated into a new 
frame of reference and became vaguely aware for the first time of 
such terms as “gold standard,” “gold coverage,” “liquid assets,”’ 
“scrip,” “discountable paper,” etc. When President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed the nation on a coast-to-coast radio hookup the night before 
the banks were to open, he reached the largest money-market public 
the country had ever known. It is significant that he couched his 
address in terms that were understandable to a heterogeneous spe- 
cial public. 

Any public has a universe of discourse. A special public operates 
within a somewhat more esoteric frame of reference, the degree of 
complexity depending on the nature of the segmental activities. 
Many of the operations of the money market are managed and dis- 
cussed in terms familiar to the participants but virtually unintelligi- 
ble to the general public. Initiation into the rites and terminology of 
market affairs generally takes place gradually, as the individual is 
led to participate in market activities. During the widespread inter- 
est in the market preceding the crash of 1929, barbers, elevator boys, 
shoe salesmen, and dishwashers invaded the sacred precincts of Wall 
Street and acquired a glib familiarity with such terms as “bull,” 
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“bear,” “long,” “short,” “put,” “call,” ‘‘scalp,” “arbitrage,” 
“spread,” “bid and asked,” “technical rally,” “oversold market,” 
“overbought market,” “technical reaction,” “false bottom,” “yield 
to maturity,” “coupon rate,” “floor trader,” “‘pool operation,” 
‘“customer’s man,” “blue chip stocks,” etc. When the banks closed, 
the general public became painfully familiar with other aspects of 
money-market practice and terminology. 

The news of the money market is expressed in terms of this frame 
of reference, and the latter provides the background of technical 
meanings for its interpretation. Any special public, or corporate 
act of a special interest group, tends to develop a communicative 
mechanism for the exchange of timely information necessary to pro- 
duce co-ordination of activities and promotion of its segmental in- 
terests. The newsletter, the courier, the carrier-pigeon, the special 
bulletin, the ticker, financial and statistical services, and the finan- 
cial section of the newspaper are some of the agencies that the money 
market has developed, at different stages of its history, for this pur- 
pose. They are mechanisms of control over operations carried on at 
a distance. News of the informative type that serves the needs of 
a special public differs in certain fundamental ways from the emotive 


type of news catering to the general public. The former does not 
attempt to arouse the maximum emotional response or stir the 
curiosity, wonder, or romantic fancies of the mass of readers, but 
rather tries to present facts trustworthy in essential detail and of a 
kind to promote a specific activity.” Since its aim is instrumental 
rather than emotional or expressive, it tends to be stripped of sen- 


© The distinction between these two major types of news is discussed by Carroll D. 
Clark in News: A Sociological Study (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1931.) 


"7 News of this type has little importance unless it stimulates activity of some kind. 
News per se is meaningless and valueless. In this connection, Barron laid down the fol- 
lowing maxim for his financial writers: “In general it is allowable to note gossip or 
rumor only when it has established facts; when it is necessary to deny them or when 
they have been effective in accomplishing results. For instance, of a rumor of the 
death of the President of the United States we should take no notice unless it had affect- 
ed facts, such as making a movement in the stock market or influencing in some way 
things of which we take note, and we would not deny such a rumor or any other rumor 
save under such circumstances” (More They Told Barron, p. 10). 
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sational details and human-interest elements." Whereas the front- 
page news of the emotive type is episodic and constantly shifting 
with the fickle mood and changing focus of attention of the general 
public, the informative news of the money market runs a continuous 
course from day to day. In so far as interests are organized, attitudes 
determined, and meanings standardized within the field of the mar- . 
ket, news catering to this special public can attain a relatively high 
degree of precision and objectivity. 

A special public such as the money market tends to pursue a 
career of its own within the community of other special publics with 
which it is interrelated. In the field of its own operations, it achieves 
a special competence and, to the extent that it becomes institutional- 
ized, tends to assume responsibility for the conduct of its major 
functions.” It is only when its interests or policies collide with those 
of other groups that they attract the attention of the general public 
and provide an issue for public opinion. The recent senatorial inves- 
tigation of banking practices is an illustration of the manner in 
which the affairs of a special public become a matter of active con- 
cern to the community as a whole. Governmental regulation of 
banking operations will continue to emphasize that concern. 


%8 The theoretical ideal of the financial writer to concern himself only with figures, 
corporations, impersonal forces, and other such matters is, however, seldom approached. 
Indeed, one of the reasons cited for Barron’s success in this field was his realization that 
“at the heart of every system was a man... . whenever he touched a corporation he 
was touching flesh and blood, all the way from chairman of the board down to the 
office boy and the small stockholder” (They Told Barron, p. xxii). 


% Everett C. Hughes, The Chicago Real Estate Board: A Study of a Secular Institu- 
tion (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1928). 
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THE PSYCHOTIC PERSON SEEN CULTURALLY 


JOHN DOLLARD 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


ABSTRACT 


From the sociological point of view the psychotic person is one who has rejected the 
existing social organization and substituted a private version of culture which is orga- 
nized and consistent, often even highly integrated and systematic. His expressions and 
reactions, seemingly bizarre and irrelevant, are attempts to state a real problem. To 
understand his attitudes and behavior it is necessary to examine his ‘‘inner” life; this 
points back to his past, to his outer world as it once existed. Each new situation in the 
past has added some element to this patterned “inner” life as we see it now. Elaborate 
life-histories are necessary in reconstructing this past. The approach is not that of the 
psychiatrist, but an attempt to determine how culture is transmitted and how, from the 
sociological point of view, the personality in question arose. The nice problem will 
probably prove to be the relative evaluation of the existing milieu, with its points of 
significant support and stress, and the force of highly fixed inner definitions tending 
toward pathological interpretations of existing situations and consequent pathological 
response. 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the cultural way 
of viewing the mentally ill person, to suggest that the study of such 
persons is indicated by the nature of sociological research, and to 
point out how we can come somewhat nearer to insight in the field." 

From the sociological point of view a psychotic person may be 
seen as one who has rejected existing social organization and devel- 
oped a compensatory private version of culture. Up to the point of 
psychosis our hypothetical person accepts group valuations and 
meanings and responds to persons and objects in a way which is in- a 
telligible to us, therefore within the range of the “normal.” For ex- . 
ample, his “boss” is to him his boss, with a réle which would be in- 
telligible to all of us. After the psychosis, his boss takes on strange 


‘In the summer of 1931 a scouting research was undertaken to determine possibili- 
ties of further work. A rather extensive report was privately rendered, but it is not 
deemed sufficiently advanced for publication. It is thanks to the Rosenwald Fund and 

-the Local Community Research Committee of the University of Chicago that the 
project was financed. E. Sapir, then Chairman of the Personality Committee of the 
University of Chicago, formally proposed the project for me. E. W. Burgess gave much 
aid in the planning. Dr. W. A. Bryan allowed me to work at the Worcester State Hospi- 
tal, Worcester, Massachusetts, of which he is superintendent. To all these people, and 
in addition, H. D. Lasswell and H. S. Sullivan, appreciation for scientific helps is ex- 
pressed. They are involved, however, only in the proposal, not in the results, of the 
research. 
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capacities for him, though not for us. The boss becomes something 
else, a different object, to be reacted to in an altogether different 
way. He may be thought of by the patient as in love with the pa- 
tient, or as pursuing him, or as silently hating him, or as planning 
evil things, or as being gifted with various magical attributes—such 
as control of natural forces at long distance, being present though 
invisible, etc. This different slant of the psychotic person on social 
objects for which there is a standardized group valuation I ask to be 
allowed to refer to as a “‘private version of culture.” It is not a mere 
disintegration of culture; it is organized and consistent, often even 
highly integrated and systematic. Again, before the psychosis, our 
potential psychotic person is joined with us in agreement on the way 
to respond to the simplest life-situations, as that milk is a food (not 
a poison) and that a wink is a sign of accord (not a secret accusation). 
After the psychosis, our common frame of reference is to a greater or 
less degree discarded. We find ourselves differing with the patient 
on matters which are from our point of view beyond dispute. He 
seems to take words and situations which seem patent enough to us 
in their meaning and to see them and react to them in a quite differ- 
ent way. We would say “crazily.” 

To be sure, we all differ from one another somewhat in our way of 
taking situations, but in the psychotic person the differences are 
radical and striking and seem at first blush not to be of the same or- 
der as “‘normal”’ differences. 

With this said we can state the sense in which we are using the 
word “‘culture.”” We mean the shared world of experience character- 
istic for the group to which the person belongs. It implies common 
definitions of acts and objects, common views on good and evil ac- 
tions, common assumptions regarding the meanings of words and 
experiences. This “platform” is seen here as deserted by the men- 
tally ill person. This desertion cannot be seen in terms of conscious 
purpose and intent. It is a despairing reaction of the total personal- 
ity in the face of an unendurable situation, in which his inner situa- 
tion (wishes and impulse life) as well as the outer situation and its 
rigors must be taken into account.? The revolting person has re- 


2 Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (London: The Hogarth Press, 
1930), PP. 41, 139. 
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course to a massive redefinition of persons and social values and sub- 
stitutes private for social definitions of objects and situations. 

If this is true, study of individual psychotic persons ought to 
show the process by which the ill person has developed the particu- 
lar idea-system which he manifests, once ill, and it ought to be the- 
oretically possible to compare point for point his idea-system with 
that held by the rest of us. We have before spoken of the “inner” 
and the “‘outer”’ situations of our mentally ill person. Let us note that 
the inner situation has been long in formation; it is the precipitate 
of the interaction of the drive life of the person with a !ong series of 
situations. This attitude-pattern of the subject will contain the an- 
swer to our question as to why a particular revision of culture is 
made by the subject once he becomes psychotic. The “outer’’ situa- 
tion of hardships and stresses seems easier to define, though this, too, 
is deceptive; our subject may, for example, feel a particular stress in 
a much more significant way than we think we should (such as a 
death in the family). To follow this example for a moment, we 
strive to put ourselves in the position of the subject and express our 
evaluation thus, “Poor chap, no wonder he is in mental trouble, his 
wife being ill for such a long time and then dying just when he needed 
her most.’’ This would be the outer or average cultural evaluation 
of such a situation. But, from the standpoint of the inner life of the 
subject (conscious and unconscious), the event may seem quite dif- 
ferent. It may be seen by him as a punishment, as another in a long 
series of frustrations, as a realization of his hostile wishes, etc. The 
point is that the latter evaluation, also cultural, is built up in the 
life-sequence of the person and is highly relevant to the fact of his 
illness. This inner evaluation points backward into the life of the 
person and indicates situations long past, and persons perhaps dead, 
who are still being reacted to in the present overt situation. This 
“inner” life of the person, conscious and unconscious, is what he 
brings to the events which are judged by us to have some sort of 
average potentiality (effect on us) in reality. This inner life is “cul- 
tural” and “social” down to its contact with the drive or impulse 
life of the individual. 


3 A later reaction will be that of the group in isolating and rejecting the sick person. 
This is the first step in the diagnosis of mental illness. 
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The study of this inner life brings us immediately in contact with 
the “‘outer world” of the person as it once existed. Each new situa- 
tion in the past has added some element to this patterned “inner life”’ 
as we find it now. Through a life-history of the person we try to 
make out what'these earlier “external’’ situations were and what in- 
stinctual impulsions (with their social definitions) he brought into 
each such former situation. We can get this kind of information 
from the subject (or at least some psychotic subjects); we can also 
go to those persons who were parts of the subject’s earlier milieu and 
get their impressions of the same situations that are alleged to be 
important for him. Since the earliest and most important aspects 
of these “forming situations’ will be found to have existed in the 
intimate milieu of the family, we are led to the intensive study of 
this unit as a condition of the thoroughgoing study of the individual. 

One sometimes hears of also “‘getting the life-history,” as though 
it were a foreign kind of datum in some way external to the subject 
as he is. This “‘also’’ attitude toward the life-history is a lamentable 
misunderstanding. I suppose there are aspects of a person which can 
be defined in biological concepts which could be said not to be ger- 
mane to the life-history. The better assumption is, however, that 
one is dealing with a socially patterned and constellated organism 
and that all data from any conceptual level must be seen in its 
interrelations with all other,data. (Such a datum might be a disease 
of childhood whose permanent significance is not organic but lies 
rather in the fact that it called forth unusual love and care from the 
mother.) 

The results of preliminary study indicate that it would probably 
be profitable to seek to get a series of life-histories in this field—a 
very detailed one of the mental patient himself, and histories as de- 
tailed as may be from relevant members of his formative milieu. 
It is obvious that these life-histories would be found to intersect and 
interlock at many points, and that each would throw light upon the 
other. Since the family of the psychotic person is often (not always) 
sympathetically related to the mental hospital, the observer in the 
hospital can be in a preferred position for study. The patient is, of 
course, always accessible for study by virtue of his continued and 
enforced residence in the institution. Sympathetic observers with in- 
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sight can hope to study in such situations without harm either to 
patients or milieu, and often with some prospect of gain in helpful 
insight both for the patient and relatives. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the object is not the invasion of the field of the psychia- 
trist, or the treatment of mental patients by the sociologist, but a 
study in how culture is transmitted and how, from our point of view, 
the personalities in question arose. 

It has already been proposed that the psychotic person (in his 
psychosis) is responding to social organization. He rejects or reinter- 
prets the ordinary social texture of expectations of action and sub- 
stitutes his private definitions of situations and preferred ways of 
behavior.4 One guess as to the motivation would be that the cultural 
world immediately facing the patient has somehow become danger- 
ous or distasteful to such a degree that he can no longer endure it. 
He flies, therefore, into other reaction forms—but forms no less re- 
lated to ordinary social ways of behaving for the fact that they seem 
to us bizarre. An additional point is the fact that no one knows the 
carriers of future psychoses until they are legally committed; until 
that time they appear to us as not distinctively differentiated from 
the mass of culture-bearers. It seems unnecessary to assume that the 
psychotic has been an undistinguished member of society up to the 
point of his commitment, and that thereafter he is no longer to be 
considered and studied from the angle of his réle as a group member. 

One of the commonest criteria defining the mentally ill person is 
disorientation for time, place, and person. The patient may not 
know where he is, for example, or who the interrogator is, or what 
month and day it is. Such knowledge is, of course, a minimal and 
highly important demand for social adjustment, and not to fulfil it is 
an especially serious mark of disorganization. But this is not the 
end of the matter. It is sometimes assumed in addition that nothing 
the patient does or says makes much sense, that he has in some way 
been moved off the continuum of objects which must be seen as func- 
tioning in reference to a social milieu. This view is probably errone- 
ous. Often there is only the appearance of such disorganization, of 
such total cleavage from the milieu. We assume irrelevant utterance 


‘ Not all patients in mental hospitals are “psychotic” patients. For example, neu- 
rotics, alcoholics, extreme behavior problems, and others are also present. 
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on the part of the patient because the subjective context for his re- 
marks is lacking. But, perhaps, if we knew that, there would appear 
sense in the seeming nonsense. It is my impression that mentally 
ill people worry and talk about things they ought to worry and talk 
about—matters in every respect of significance and importance if 
‘one only knows how to understand them. To overlook this possibil- 
ity is on a par with the behavior of the benighted traveler who hears 
a foreign language and calls it a lot of “hash.” What mental pa- 
tients talk about makes sense to them. It is to be viewed as a kind of 
confession, an attempt to explain, which at first we cannot under- 
stand. Perhaps such patients are really to be viewed as inventors, 
inventors of a variant culture and symbolism, strange to the rest of us. 
The fact that a mental patient thinks he is God or Napoleon may seem 
quaint or merely crazy, and we have an amused feeling of superior- 
ity to him. But we are merely affirming that he is “different”’ and 
that we do not understand him. Nor is it enough to talk from a dif- 
ferent conceptual level and content ourselves with the formula that 
such ideas are the product of a “diseased brain,” though that can 
sometimes be shown, or in more sophisticated form that we are fac- 
ing here the results of “‘neural dissociation.’”’ We must emphasize 
that such ideas function for the patient. They get something done 
for him. They are part of his life-adjustment to surrounding social 
processes. They are part, if you will, of his continued wrestle with 
“culture” (in part, internalized). As such they command the re- 
spectful attention of the sociologist. 

Residence in a mental hospital rapidly convinces one that, what- 
ever else it may be worth while to define him as, the psychotic person 
is a storehouse of social experience. He reeks cultural implications. 
Bizarre and unintelligible references may be taken as-challenges to 
our curiosity—as shards torn from life-contexts—as rheanings in a 
strange personal currency which are nevertheless derived from our 
common speech. But such riddles are not easily solved unless we 
are contented with rough and ready definitions. If, for example, we 
are content with the conception that a personality disorder is related 
to a “broken home,” that fact is rather readily established; but if 
we wish to know in just what sense the home is broken for this 
particular person and how the precise manner of breaking has im- 
pinged on him, we must resign ourselves to a long period of arduous 
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investigation. Investigators who come in with a hundred life-histo- 
ries after a couple of years in the field are justifiably suspected of 
being easily contented in their methods or of operating under pres- 
sure of quantitative ideologies which are for the time being inappli- 
cable. 

The intention is now to illustrate, not demonstrate, this point of 
view by a few examples from a case studied by a group of specialists, 
with assembly and interpretation of the data from our angle. No 
attempt at massive presentation of the existing life-history will be 
made, and only a few excerpts can be given in the space limits im- 
posed here. 

A, our patient, is a twenty-one-year-old male. He is the eldest of 
four living children, the second being a girl and the last two boys. 
The father is a business man, and the family of middle-grade eco- 
nomic and social status. The impending birth of the patient forced 
an unwanted marriage between the parents. The marriage was, in 
particular, not desired by the father, whose social status was higher 
than that of the mother. The family lived in continuous conflict, 
and the marriage was terminated by a divorce six years before the 
patient’s commitment. 

One of the things which certainly ailed A was a series of almost 
intolerably thwarting and disappointing external situations, situa- 
tions which have left their imprint deeply. These situations can be 
seen as in part essential to the total life-pattern which flowed around 
him, in part as presented “arbitrarily and accidentally” by the 
milieu, and in part as progressively created by him. We must con- 
sider here an objection. To say that the “situation” is the same for 
him as for others who have not become ill does not advance our 
understanding. To make such a statement rightfully one would 
have to present evidence on two such identical situations, after re- 
fined methods of study have been employed. No one has done this 
as yet satisfactorily. Broadly enough seen, of course, similar ele- 
ments can be found in any two situations. People can be alike in the 
fact, for example that both weigh 170 pounds, but such broadly 
stated comparisons cannot be used as indicating substantial simi- 
larity. 

The point can be illuminated somewhat better by considering a 
few utterances repeatedly made by the patient which were irrational 
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in the sense that they had no immediately intelligible place in dis- 
course with him. He would often say, “It makes me feel terrible 
that I have not had a nickname.” Interviewing showed several sit- 
uations which served to make the statement inteliigible. In school 
he had in fact had two nicknames, but both were derisive in charac- 
ter (one of them was “molasses’’) and emphasized his supposed 
stupidity and slowness in co-operative effort. What he wants, ap- 
parently, is not only a nickname but a nickname indicating group 
approval. A further and earlier determinant proved to be the fact 
that the patient’s second brother was named after the father (who 
had a three-word name) while the patient had only a two-word 
name. A envied his brother this point of similarity with the father. 
For a short time, just after he had learned to write, A used to use his 
father’s nickname as his signature. He subsequently added a middle 
name of his own selection so that his name would have the same 
sound pattern as his father’s. To be like his father was evidently of 
considerable importance to him. 

These are intricate matters, and the visibility is low in the present 
state of the record, but I believe there is enough to show that such a 
remark as the one quoted above is full of sense and represents an 
attempt at stating a real problem. 

The patient would also often say, “I have a great feeling that I 
am the cause of storms.”’ This might be seen in abstract as a typical 
delusional formation and we might lose interest in it. However, the 
patient remembers being awakened as an eleven-year-old boy by an 
electrical storm of such intensity that he remembered his terror at 
it for months, and would waken periodically thereafter with a 
“storm-dream.” Powerful affects can well be crystallized in such a 
situation, though certainly we are not at the bottom of the matter. 
Further, one of his physicians suggested that “‘being to blame for 
storms” had to do with the unhappiness and discontent in his fam- 
ily, and that he was “‘to blame”’ in that his unwanted birth had pre- 
cipitated the tumultuous family situation. It was six years before 
his admission, and at about the time that a trend toward mental 
disorder began to be noticed (recessiveness), that he learned of the 
true time of his birthday. This was obviously an intense shock to him, 
and it is probable that this remark is an allusion to his chief problem. 
Again this is only a challenging allusion, but I have never been 
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able to feel, since adopting this line of sight, that the above-quoted 
remark was a triviality. The patient’s suffering on trying to recall 
and orient dates and facts in his life (such as when the home was 
broken up) is also sobering in th!s respect. 

The patient also said frequently, as appears in the official record 
which preceded this study, ““Two mistakes can count as one,”’ and 
“T am alive to be punished for what I have done.’”’ I am inclined to 
link a third remark to these cryptic statements, “The sin was mas- 
turbation and stealing from my mother’s purse.” Interview material 
fully supports this interpretation, since one of his incessant problems 
was a compulsion to masturbate. Both patient and mother remem- 
ber specific cautions on the score of the danger of injuring the self 
through masturbation. For reasons at present unaccountable he was 
also bitterly regretful of pubertal thefts from his mother’s pocket- 
book. He appears to equate these two offenses and has very lively 
expectations of punishment for both. He is still reacting to these 
past situations as though they were real. It need not concern us at 
the moment whether the situations as presented were the absolute 
initiating ones of the attitudes in question, but what is interesting is 
to see that seemingly unintelligible utterances have reference to 
tangible interaction with the milieu. 

Another fact is that just before the outbreak of his psychosis 
the patient spent up to four and five hours a day learning the poetry 
of E. A. Poe. This was mystifying until I learned that this poet was 
also a favorite of his father’s. The mother revealed that when A was 
four years old the father had taught the patient many of Poe’s poems 
and had taken great pride in his ability to recite them. It was as 
though in the crisis he had readopted an old manner of pleasing an 
important person in the environment. (He constantly hallucinated 
the appearance of his father in his disturbed periods, broke windows 
that the latter might come into the ward, heard his footsteps in the 
hall, etc.) In the two years before the actual outbreak the patient 
also spent a great deal of time on a correspondence course in engi- 
neering. He had begun this course on the suggestion of his father 
and, as the time of his breakdown approached, he followed it with a 
rigidity and exclusiveness almost pathological in itself; he would 
scarcely eat for anxiety to be at this task, smeared, and then remade 
his drawings, etc. 
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Related to this situation is another odd saying. He would repeat, 
“T thought I was standing higher up than I was.” This apparently 
had to do with the fact that at the time the parents were divorced 
the father also precipitated a crisis with the boy and disowned him. 
From the side of the patient this meant that he could not have the 
college education which he wanted and which his father had held up 
to him as a legitimate expectation during his whole early life. After 
the eviction he had to recast his ambitions to those of manual labor 
and give up his hope of being a college man “‘like his father.”’ The 
same situation is probably related to the ‘‘aim which I have, and an 
aim can’t be lost, can it?’’ The affective tone of bitter disappoint- 
ment and helpless rage which the boy had—though not shown at 
the time of the actual frustration—are quite convincing of the im- 
portance of this enforced change in his life-aim. 

On another occasion the patient shows us clearly where he thinks 
the trouble lies (i.e., in the family situation), though he takes the 
blame himself. He is asked (not by me) ‘“‘What are you in this world 
for?”’ He responds, “It is an old sad story of the person that would 
like to have been a better boy. Given such a high step he couldn’t 
jump to reach it. I believe that what I have gone through was rather 
painful.” His answer seems to be irrelevant, but what he is really do- 
ing is answering a question which was not put, such as, “How did 
you get this way?’ His answer (thus seen) is a perfectly sensible 
one. The surrounding world was too hard for him, it was also pain- 
ful; he tried to be “‘good”’ but couldn’t. One feels in these remarks a 
reticent condemnation of the (now past) milieu which faced this 
person. 

A further example of the patient’s superior insight, one might al- 
most say of his sound views on the nature of personality growth, is 
the following. He says, “I feel I ought to start over growing up 
again and see if I can grow up right the next time.” One has the 
feeling that the evidence is all on his side and that the difficulties 
which have tormented him have their prime source in the milieu 
rather than in a weak constitution of the patient. 

“Can’t you trust me?” he asks constantly of nurses and attend- 
ants, whether an appropriate situation is present or not. This is 
believed to relate to the fact that after the separation of his parents 
on somewhat hostile terms he went to live with his father. The 
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family was divided into two opposed camps and strict partisanship 
was expected of him. He was accused by his father of seeing his 
mother on the sly; his actual reply at the time was the foregoing one. 
The phrase may, therefore, carry a considerable part of the affect of 
this past tormenting situation and be evoked again by trifling cir- 
cumstances that suggest the old situation. In point of fact, this argu- 
ment of disloyalty was used by his father as a part-excuse for dis- 
owning him. Such a phrase has, one feels, older meaning possibili- 
ties also, but we feel that one crucial defining situation is before us. 

One phrase of the patient’s in response to a question on time orien- 
tation is really an ironical witticism of some quality. He is asked, 
“What day is it?” and he answers, ‘“The newspapers say it is the 
tenth of June, 1929, but it’s April 1 to me, and it’s been that way for 
a long time.” We see here the bitter prolongation of an old joke 
turned to excellent advantage in this situation, and undoubtedly 
revealing a fundamental attitude of the patient toward his own social 
experience. The symbolic use of ‘“‘April 1” as a capsule description 
of the outside world as he has seen it should be given its full force in 
our evaluation of A’s attitude. 

No one is more aware than the writer of the inadequacy of the 
foregoing examples if one chooses to view them as a life-history it- 
self. That is not the intention in presenting them. They are illus- 
trative fragments intended to suggest that patient-milieu studies of 
mentally ill persons are worth the while of the sociologist. 

It is, perhaps, important also to suggest that mentally ill persons 
are sick in two senses. They are medically “sick” in the sense that / 
they can no longer fend for themselves in the outside community 
and that their illness is very conveniently treated by the same means 
as is used for persons with demonstrable somatic difficulties. It may 
be provisionally worth our while also to view them as sociologically 
“sick,”’ by which I mean to suggest that there is a problem in how 
the culture ‘took on’’ with them. ‘This distinction has no implica- 
tions for treatment at the present time but points only to the re- 
search possibilities.’ But problems jm the field of cultural transmis- 
sion are, it would seem, matters of first concern to the sociologist in 


’ Note, as an exception, the original pail of Harry Stack Sullivan for revision 
of the hospital milieu for schizophrenic patients. See his “Socio-Psychiatric Research,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. X (May, 1931), pp. 977-91- 
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any life-form in which they appear. Naturally, also, the sociologist 
can only study the mental patient when he is already receiving all 
that medical and psychiatric organization can do for him. There is 
very little that we can do for the patient now, but there is much 
that he can do for us if we enter the field of his study with even our 

: present preliminary point of view. Sociologists, modest in their as- 
pirations and properly trained, are likely to have a good reception 
from existing hospital organizations and the “chance to work,” 
which is all we can ask for at present. “Proper training” would in- 
clude the appreciation both of the imperative nature of the world 
presented to the organism by the pre-existing group and the full 
realization that custom, as it functions in the person, is affectively 
charged to the limit. The postulate might be that the mentally ill 
person is still and wholly a person, if a somewhat unusual one. 
Sociologists should view him calmly as any other person and ask 
how he got this way, and not be contented with answers which run 
counter to their view of the nature of the rest of the social world. 

Mechanical techniques are not immediately needed for such study 
though they may, in the latter development of the field, be quite 
helpful. The sensitization of the observer both culturally and from 
the viewpoint of psychic dynamics is, however, crucial. Scientific 
success in such studies can come only to an observer who shares 
richly and realistically in cultural experience and who can define 
rather exactly his own position with relation to his “taking on”’ of 
culture. Systematic discussions (like this paper) and formal peda- 
gogy alone are likely to be quite unavailing in reaching the necessary 
level of insight. They can only point out the object of study in a 
preliminary way. 

Probably the nice problem in this field will prove to be the relative 
evaluation of the existing milieu, with its points of significant sup- 
port and stress, and the force of highly fixed inner definitions tending 
toward pathological interpretations of existing situations and con- 

sequent pathological response. We may state it also as a problem of 
the “cleaving power” of the person to the objects from which he 
gets group support and maintains normal function. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN 
THE OLD SOUTH 


H. G. anpD WINNIE LEACH DUNCAN 
University of Colorado 
ABSTRACT 

The approaching crisis between the North and the South caused the latter to make 
a desperate effort to create a social phoney that would be consistent with sectional 
interests. A few of these writers conceived the idea of applying the principles of the 
newly created subject of sociology to the local situation. Although made to underwrite 
the Southern cause, sociology moved in the direction of a more scientific development, 
and produced the earliest known works in English to bear sociology in their titles. 

Just prior to the war between the states, social thought was in a 
chaotic condition in the Old South. That section was harrowed by 
the abolition propaganda of Birney, Tappan, Leavitt, Goodell, and 
the fiery Garrison; the socialistic teachings of Owen, Proudhon, and 
Andrews; the politico-economical theories of Smith, Say, and Ricar- 
do; the religio-philosophical speculations of Wayland and Channing; 
and the passionate ravings of Helper, self-appointed spokesman for 
the timorous two-thirds of the white people of the South who had no 
connection with slavery and received almost nothing of its returns. 
Furthermore, the whole social and economic organization of the 
plantation system was out of joint with Jeffersonian democracy and 
the social contract theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau upon 
which it was declared to be based. These attacks and counter at- 
tacks served as raw materials for a social philosophy of the Old 
South. 

A call was made for volunteers of the pen, and an appeal was 
sounded for the creation and support of a distinctly Southern litera- 
ture. A small army answered the summons from all walks of life, 
and a mushroom growth of books and periodicals appeared. But the 
responses were only partially satisfactory; the social philosophy that 
evolved was a curious mixture of logical reasoning and illogical 
guesses, profound arguments and stupid utterances, and subtle dis- 
tinctions and blatant paradoxes. As R. B. Mays‘ observed, some of 


*“The Divine Legation of Thomas Jefferson,” De Bow’s Review, XXX (May and 
June, 1861), 529. 
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these philosophers handled their “subject theologically, geologically, 
oryctologically, paleontologically, archaeologically, chronologically, 
genealogically, orismologically, philologically, etymologically, zoé- 
logically, herpetologically, ophiologically, mazologically, physiologi- 
cally, osteologically, myologically, ethnologically, psychologically, 
sociologically, and often quite illogically.”? Nevertheless, this body of 
social thought became the “blue print” for shaping the pattern of 
defense for Southern institutional life and for attacking the theory 
and practice of free society, and sociology became one of these agen- 
cies. 

This sociology of the Old South, however, has been almost com- 
pletely neglected by modern sociologists. Professor L. L. Bernard‘ 
and Mrs. Bernard’ have shown more appreciation for the historical 
significance of this development than any others. Professor J. L. 
Gillin in his presidential address before the American Sociological 
Society in 1926 stated that it “was not until 1883 that the first 
American book on sociology, Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, 
appeared.’® The same opinion seemed to be entertained by others.’ 
However, political economists recognized these early sociological 
writings and gave some discussion to them, particularly Wright® and 
Dodd.’ 


2 Italics ours. 

3 See W. E. Dodd, “‘The Social Philosophy of the Old South,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXIII (May, 1918), 735-46, and The Cotton Kingdom (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1919) for a fuller treatment. 

4 “Some Historical and Recent Trends of Sociology in the United States,” South- 
western Political and Social Science Quarterly, IX (1928), 264-93. 

5 Trends in American Sociology, ed. G. A. Lundberg and Others (New York: Harper, 
1929), chap. i. 

6 “The Development of Sociology in the United States,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXI1 (1927), 2. 

7L. F. Ward, “Principles of Sociology,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, VIII (July, 1896), 1; Victor Branford, ““The Origin and Use of the 
Word ‘Sociology,’ American Journal of Sociology, IX (September, 1903), 145-62; 
A. W. Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXI (May, 1916), 749; W. B. Bodenhafer, “The Comparative Rédle of the 
Group Concept in Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and Contemporary American Sociology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XX VI (November, 1920), 289; F. N. House, The Range 
of Social Theory (New York: Holt, 1929), p. 221. 

8 “George Fitzhugh on the Failure of Liberty,” Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly, VI (December, 1925), 219-41. 
9 Op. cit. 
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The principal contributions to this early sociology were made by 
two Southern lawyers, both of whom were said to be more interested 
in social problems than in the practice of law. In-1854 Henry 
Hughes, of Mississippi, brought out his Treatise on Sociology, begun 
sometime prior to his graduation from Oakland College in 1847, and 
George Fitzhugh, of Virginia, published his Sociology for the South, 
first written and distributed among a few friends in 1844.% Let us 
pause to note the historical importance of these works. The French 
word sociologie had been used by Comte in Cours de philosophie 
positive which was published between 1830 and 1842, the volume 
containing a treatment of sociologie appearing in 1839. According to 
Murray’s New English Dictionary, the first English translation of 
the French term was used in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine," 
March, 1843, in a review of Comte’s works. By a curious coincidence 
Mill’s A System of Logic begun in 1837, rewritten in 1841, and finally 
published in March of 1843, contained a treatment of Comte’s ideas 
and a use of the English form of the word.” Spencer’s Study of 
Sociology came from the press in 1873, nineteen years after the pub- 
lication of the two Southern works. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, Treatise on Sociology and Sociology for the South were the 
first volumes in English to bear sociology in their titles." 

Although no other volumes in sociology appeared during this peri- 
od, reviews and references to these publications, anda few articles deal- 
ing with the subject, were published, mostly in De Bow’s Review. In 
none of these was there an agreement as to what constitutes sociology. 
Hughes defined sociology as “the science of societary organization” 
in both its practical and theoretical aspects,“ and stated that his aim 
was “to express some of the views of the Southern people on the sub- 
ject of Slavery.’"S Fitzhugh entertained a different viewpoint; he 

*e Tt has been impossible to determine definitely which volume came from the press 
first. According to the Library of Congress, Hughes’s book bears the file date of Sep- 
tember 29, 1854 and Fitzhugh’s that of February 19, 1855. If these were filed within 
three months as required by the Act of 1831 and the Act of 1846, Treatise on Sociology 


appeared during June, July, August, or September of 1854 and Sociology for the South 
during November or December of the same year. 


LITI (March, 1843), 401. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, XIII, 395. 

‘Ss This statement was verified by the Library of Congress. 

'* Treatise on Sociology (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1854), 47. s [bid., p. v. 
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limited sociology to the perturbed workings of free society and as- 
sociated it only indirectly with slave society. New exigencies, he de- 
clared, had given rise to new ideas and a new philosophy. “This new 
philosophy must have a name, and as none could be found ready- 
ai made to suit the occasion, the term Sociology was compounded, of 
‘ i hybrid birth, half Greek and half Latin, as the technical appellative 
of the new-born science.”””” 

Reviews of the last-named work reveal a familiarity with the his- 
torical development of sociology and an appreciation for its prob- 
lems. An anonymous reviewer in the Southern Literary Messenger* 
stated that it was 

. . . Very satisfactory to find that the justification of the South is no longer 
limited to excuses, expediencies, dialectics, rhetoric, verbal quibbles and vain 
recriminations, but is at length planted on the firm basis of philosophical reason- 
ing, historical testimony, and social experience. The discussion of the question 
is thus removed from the domain of sectional controversy and political warfare, 
and transferred to the more temperate and authentic tribunal of sober and 
Pe cautious reflection. . . . . Leaving out of view the mistake of specializing the 
g : science of a general subject—of giving to the theory of a limited portion of the 
B, phenomena the name which must embrace the consideration of all the facts and 
i their changes if the theory is to be a science at all, we must observe that this work 


is not a sociology for the South, but the first lineaments of such a science, and a collec- 
tion of special contributions towards such a science. 


Grammer™® declared that “Com[p]te” was the first person to use the 
word sociology, but doubted that he was the first to coin it. He also 
entered into a discussion of the Greek and Roman conceptions of so- 
ciety. Roane™ regretted that Fitzhugh had not given “a formal 
treatise upon social science’ and that “this subject of ‘sociology’ 
ae . .. . has not yet been properly discussed, inasmuch as it affords a 
i fertile field from which an abundant harvest of philosophical specula- 
tion and practical suggestion might be reaped by even a moderately 
skilful writer.”’ 

Aside from these books and their reviews, we find other writers 


6 Sociology for the South (Richmond: A. Morris, 1854), pp. iii, v-vi. 
11 Tbid., p. v. 

18 XXTI (March, 1855), 131. 19 Italics ours. 

20 “The Failure of Free Society,” De Bow’s Review, XIX (July, 1855), 29-38. 

2 “Ross on Slavery and Styles on Modern Reform,” ibid., XXIV (April, 1858), 311. 
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dealing with sociology. Grayson” regarded sociology as a science, 
“comprising the principles of social life” and being the “science of 
the social state.”” The following year Pratt?’ published an article en- 
titled “Modern Sociological Fiction,”’ and six years later Holmes,” 
following Grammer’s lead, questioned whether the “Science of Soci- 
ology” was really Comte’s “own peculiar invention,” and hinted that 
Jerome Cardan indistinctly contemplated it as early as the fifteenth 
century and that Aristotle foreshadowed Comte’s distinction be- 
tween the statical and dynamic aspects of society. 

From these definitions and explanations we observe that Southern 
sociology drew heavily upon European sources. Slavocratic theorists 
turned to Greece and Rome for examples of social and political or- 
ganization. Greek city-states became the models for the Southern 
states, and the classical writers enjoyed a renascence. Certain of the 
English writers were widely read and copiously quoted, particularly 
Scott. His heroes and heroines fitted into the social pattern of the 
Old South—-they were perfect examples of aristocracy; his lower 
class depicted a rough group ever ready to accept cuffs and abuses; 
and his mercantile class, the money getters, suggested the detested 
Yankee peddler and crafty financier. Equally hated were the social- 
ists and political economists. Their doctrines, however, offered 
targets for the guns of the slavocratic writers and supplied ideas that 
could be warped to fit literary needs. These sources and backgrounds 
partially explain the disharmonic crosses abounding in the sociology 
of this period and account for some of the inexcusable inconsisten- 
cies. Owing to this varied use of sources it is impossible to say defi- 
nitely which influenced sociology of the Old South most. It has been 
claimed that this early development was mainly Comtean and Aris- 
totelian. To a certain extent this is true, but it should be remem- 
bered that Fitzhugh, who was chiefly responsible for the populariza- 
tion of sociology, never saw a copy of Aristotle’s Politics until a year 
after his Sociology for the South*s was published and did not mention 
Comte’s relation to the subject, although anxious to give his writ- 


* “Civilization in Its Relation to Property,” ibid., XXVI (February, 1859), 164, 
and “Natural Equality of Man,” ibid., XX VI (January, 1859), 30. 

*3 [bid., XXIX (September, 1860). 

*4 “Modern Philosophical Systems,” ibid., I (March, 1866), 225-38. 

*s Cannibals All! (Richmond: A. Morris, 1857), p. xxi. 
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ings a scholastic appearance by referring to authors and showing 
how closely his ideas resembled theirs. 

But none of these civilizations and their literature could compare 
with the Southern polity. Some of these nations had slaves, but 
these were not ignorant Negroes; and others had been torn with 
economic and political problems, but these had not been brought 
about by an inferior race of a different color “intertwined and inter- 
twisted with every fiber of society.”’ In this respect the South had a 
peculiar problem—a master problem composed of racial, economic, 
social, political, and other contributing problems. As the Negro and 
the problems his presence produced, or those his emancipation would 
create, assumed greater importance, he became a sectional target. 
Little wonder that sociology, arising out of such conditions, should 
be warped and biased by the local situation! 

With these definitions and analyses of the sources, let us next ex- 
amine the nature of the early sociological movement. (1) It recog- 
nized as its subject matter the relationships of human beings. Hu- 
man nature, isolation, group life, racial differences, geographical in- 
fluences, association and interaction, motivation, cultural conflicts, 
cultural lag, social control, social institutions, and human progress 
claimed attention. These, however, were largely built around the re- 
lationships of slaves and masters, or laborers and capitalists, and 
were distorted by the approaching civil crisis. 

(2) It strove to create a new sociological terminology by fumigat- 
ing old concepts and coining new terms. Fitzhugh proposed to Van 
Evrie, editor of the New York Day Book, that they construct a socio- 
logical vocabulary, Van Evrie covering the physical and he the moral 
terms.” From the editor” came subgenation to describe the true 
relation of a lower race with a higher one. Fitzhugh tried to over- 
come the same obstacle by enlarging slavery to include the relation- 
ship of wives and husbands, and children and their parents. Slavery 
to him was “‘a social status in which the will of the superior controls 
and directs the will and action of the inferior.”** Hughes, like Van 


2% “The Black and White Races of Men,” De Bow’s Review, XXX (April, 1861), 455. 
27 Subgenation (New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co., 1866), pp. iii-iv. Van Evrie, 


while not calling his contribution sociology, did greatly aid its development by becoming 
a source and inspiration for Fitzhugh. 


28 “The Conservative Principle,” De Bow’s Review, XXII (April, 1857), 424. 
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Evrie, preferred a new word; warranteeism was used to express the 
obligation and duty of one group to another. Anti-selfishness, co- 
residue, moral pathology, antonimic forces, exploitation, and state 
nationality were other terms struck from the Southern sociological 
mint. Although their value to modern sociology is trivial, the recog- 
nized need for a vocabulary and the effort to create one show that 
sociological development was on the right path. 

(3) It lacked a method; for the hydra-headed problem was too in- 
sistent upon immediate solution to permit much attention to meth- 
odology. Yet there are unmistakable signs of a sociological method. 
Even those most guilty of transgressing recognized that a study of 
data should be unbiased and coldly scientific. To Fitzhugh, Negro 
orphanages established by the Freedman’s Bureau were an experi- 
ment to be carefully studied. The case history and personal docu- 
ment were appreciated, and writers were urged to obtain and use 
these. Many of the methodological problems that worry modern so- 
ciologists harried these Southern writers. They realized that one 
“cannot tell what is a ric¢ht action without knowing all the attendant 
circumstances, and therefore cannot prescribe universal, unbending 
rules for human conduct” ;”? that “‘it is as much as human reason can 
do, when examining the complex frame of society, to trace effects 
back to their causes—much more than it can do, to foresee what 
effects new causes will produce” ;?° and that generalizations and defi- 
nitions are “perilous attempts,” which a “seventy-four with all sail 
set” can “drive through.’’** 

(4) Hughes reduced his sociology to a logical scheme, beginning 
with seven desires and building his system of social organization 
upon the satisfaction of these desires. Fitzhugh, however, believing 
the time was not ripe, persistently disclaimed any intention of build- 
ing up a system. Generally speaking, sociology of the Old South 
never united to form a consistent development and never profited by 
inter-group discussion and criticism. Although Fitzhugh urged the 
establishment of a chair of sociology in the University of the South in 
1859, his wish remained unfulfilled. Despite the fact that Treatise on 


29 “Modern Agriculture,” ibid., XX VII (December, 1859), 661. 
3° Sociology for the South (Richmond: A. Morris, 1854), p. 258. 
# Cannibals All! (Richmond: A. Morris, 1857), p. 121. 
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Sociology and Sociology for the South were used as texts during the 
period from 1854 to 1893, sociology in the South can hardly claim 
academic standing during this interval. With the close of the inter- 
sectional struggle and the days of reconstruction, interest in this sub- 
ject waned and the early development was forgotten. 

Its days of usefulness were over. There was no longet a need to 
attack the doctrines and practices of free society; the he were 
free, and the South must rebuild its economic and social system on a 
different basis. Hughes had succumbed to disease contracted in mili- 
tary service and Fitzhugh had reversed his position and was now 
urging the formerly detested “codfish nobility” of the North to make 
the South their home. Gone was the immediate incentive for delving 
into the mysteries of human nature, the necessity for praising or 
criticizing a particular organization, and the need for developing a 
subject to help support a particularistic social philosophy. The new 
South, facing a different order, needed a new “blue print”’; but the 
sociology of the Old South was too much a vehicle of a discredited 
cause to make much of a contribution. It is perhaps fortunate that 
it was thrown into discard until a time when it could be appreciated 
for its own contribution to the history of the subject. 

When it did reappear it came not as a particularistic cross between 
propaganda and science, sponsored by lawyers, physicians, and other 
laymen, but as an academic subject taught by college professors and 
from textbooks written by more seasoned scholars. In making its 
academic debut, it almost cost Professor William Graham Sumner 
his position at Yale University, and the president of that same insti- 
tution his reputation for veracity. By a strange twist of fate sociolo- 
gy crept into the title of a department in the University of Kansas 
as a substitute term for “political,’’ because the administration was 
of the opinion that Kansas already had too much politics. One after 
another, colleges and universities added courses and departments, 
and sociology, having no patriotic cause to underwrite, enjoyed a 
vigorous growth, forgetful or unaware of an earlier abortive develop- 
ment in the Old South. 


3% W. P. Meroney, “‘The Use of Textbooks in the Introductory Course in Sociology,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (September, 1933), 57- 
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ABSTRACT 

A study of the significance of sibling — in delinquency was made by comparing 
1,046 Minneapolis school children, legally adjudicated delinquent, with non-delinquent 
children selected at random from groups matched with each delinquent for age, sex, 
and size of sibship. A new classification of sibling positions was employed which 
designated the sex of the siblings of the marked child. Delinquency ratios were 
higher for girls whose siblings were all brothers than for girls whose siblings were all 
sisters. For boys this was true only when in the intermediate position. In general, 
delinquency ratios are high for children who are in sibling positions involving the 
presence of younger siblings of each sex, and low for children in positions involving the 
presence of elder siblings of each sex. The ratios are somewhat higher for both boys and 
girls when elder siblings are of the same sex and younger siblings are of the opposite 
sex than when the reverse is true. The explanation of differences in delinquency ratios 
for children in various sibling positions may lie in the réles which children play in intra- 
family interaction. Intensive study is necessary to determine the influence of family 
relationships in the development of personality traits. 

This study is designed to determine whether juvenile delinquents 
are more frequently to be found among children who occupy certain 
positions in sibships than among children who occupy other posi- 
tions. Adopted children and step-children are included in the term 
sibship, which, however, excludes visitors to the family household 
and others to whom neither the husband nor wife stands in the rela- 
tion of parent. The usual classification of children by sibling position 
is threefold on the basis of seniority. Thus, children are designated 
as oldest, intermediate, or youngest in the sibship. 

The data were taken from the case history sheets of 1,046 Minne- 
apolis school children who were legally adjudicated to be delinquent 
by the Hennepin County Juvenile Court or who appeared before the 
Chief Probation Officer in an informal hearing. Each of these cases 
was carefully investigated by deputy probation officers; a child did 
not appear before the juvenile court or the Chief Probation Officer 
unless investigation showed that his behavior had been of a type 
classified as delinquent under state statute or city ordinance. Al- 
though a total of 1,145 Minneapolis school children have delin- 
quency records on file for the two-year period studied from Sep- 
tember, 1928, to September, 1930, the records of 99 children were 
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excluded for the reason that they were incomplete. One hundred 
and seven children were in the only-child position, and since the only 
child is not a member of a sibship and has no sibling position, the 
findings concerning them will not be presented in this article. Ex- 
cluding children in the only-child position reduces the subject group 
to 939 children, 786 boys and 153 girls. 

These 939 delinquent children were classified in terms of thirty 
sibling positions, and the number of delinquent children in each 
position was determined. Since the usual classification of sibling 
positions—oldest, intermediate, and youngest—tells very little 
about the actual position of the child with reference to other mem- 
bers of the sibship, a new classification of sibling positions is utilized 
in this study. The usual classification does not indicate in any way 
the sex of the siblings of the marked child. The marked child may 
have both brothers and sisters, brothers only, or sisters only. For 
example, a boy in the intermediate position may have younger 
sisters, elder sisters, both younger and elder sisters, or no sisters at 
all. He may have younger brothers, elder brothers, both younger 
and elder brothers, or no brothers at all. Many possible combina- 
tions exist. It is conceivable that seniority of the child, if it affects 
the likelihood of delinquency, affects the likelihood very differently 
when the siblings of the child are all of the same sex as the marked 
child than when the siblings are all of the opposite sex. Perhaps 
seniority affects the likelihood of delinquency differently again when 
siblings of each sex are present in the sibship. 

The classification of sibling positions employed in this study is one 

_— which designates the sex of the siblings of the marked child. This 
classificatory system indicates the seniority position of the marked 
child with reference to siblings of the same sex and siblings of the 
opposite sex. For convenience, these sibling positions will be desig- 
nated symbolically. Siblings of the marked child who are of the male 
sex will be designated by the letter (M), siblings of the female sex by 
the letter (F). The marked child will be designated by the letter (M) 
or (F) inclosed by parentheses. Symbols representing siblings who are 
younger than the marked child will be placed to the left of that 
representing the marked child. Symbols representing siblings who 
are older than the marked child will be placed to the right. There 
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are fifteen possible sibling positions for children of each sex. The 
fifteen possible sibling positions for boys are explained below, and 
the symbols representing each position are given. The fifteen female 
sibling positions are defined similarly using the symbol (F) instead 
of the symbol (M) to designate the marked child, and the word 
“girl” instead of the word “‘boy”’ in the definition. The symbols for 
the female positions are given in Table II. 


MALE SIBLING POSITIONS 


ELDEST POSITIONS 


. A boy without sisters who has one or more younger brothers. 

F(M) 2. A boy without brothers who has one or more younger sisters. 
M F(M) 3. A boy who has one or more younger brothers and one or 
more younger sisters. 


INTERMEDIATE POSITIONS 


M(M)M . A boy without sisters who has one or more younger brothers 


and one or more older brothers. 


F(M)F 5. A boy without brothers who has one or more younger sisters 
and one or more older sisters. 
M(M)F 6. A boy who has one or more younger brothers and one or 
more older sisters. 
F(M)M 7. A boy who has one or more younger sisters and one or more 
older brothers. 
M F(M)M 8. A boy who has one or more younger brothers, one or more 
younger sisters, and one or more older brothers. 
M F(M)F 9. A boy who has one or more younger brothers, one or more 


younger sisters, and one or more older sisters. 

M(M)M F 1o. A boy who has one or more younger brothers, one or more 
older brothers, and one or more older sisters. 

F(M)M F ut. A boy who has one or more younger sisters, one or more 
older brothers, and one or more older sisters. 

M F(M)M F 12. A boy who has one or more younger brothers, one or more 

younger sisters, one or more older brothers, and one or more 

older sisters. 


YOUNGEST POSITIONS 


. A boy without sisters who has one or more older brothers. 
(M)F 14. A boy without brothers who has one or more older sisters. 

(M)M F ts. A boy who has one or more older brothers, and one or more 
older sisters. 
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The number of children in each sibling position is meaningless, 
unless we have some standard of comparison. It is necessary to de- 
termine how frequently these same sibling positions occur in the non- 
delinquent school population. If the distribution by sibling position 
of the children in the delinquent group is to be compared with that 
of children in a non-delinquent sample used as a control or norm, the 
factors of age, sex, and size of sibship must-be held constant. A 
sample of the non-delinquent school population was selected from a 
group of 12,108 Minneapolis school children who supplied the infor- 
mation on the printed form below. This form was given to the pu- 
pils by their home-room teachers and was accompanied by an in- 
struction sheet which defined each item. 


To THE Pupi: This information is needed at the University of Minnesota to 


determine the average size of family. Please fill in all blanks carefully. Thank 
You! 


Name Sex 
Age in years School 
How many brothers have you? How many sisters have you? 


Give the ages of your brothers in the Give the ages of your sisters in the 
space below: space below: 


Age |Age |Age | 


The information supplied on this form made it possible to deter- 
mine readily the size of the sibship in which a child was located, and 
the sibling position of the child in that sibship. Each child in the de- 
linquent group was matched with a non-delinquent child of the same 
age and sex in a sibship of the same size. Each non-delinquent child 
was selected at random from among all of those who matched with 
a given delinquent on these three factors. With the exception of ten 
cases, every child matched with a delinquent was a child who filled 
in the information form. In these ten cases the child matched with a 
delinquent was a brother or sister of a child who filled in the form. 
Four delinquent boys in sibships of thirteen or fourteen members 
were matched with boys in sibships of twelve members for the reason 
that boys of the same ages as the delinquents in sibships of fourteen 
members could not be found. The names of the 939 children 
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matched with delinquents were checked against an alphabetical list 
of the delinquent children. When a child was on the delinquent list, 
another child was chosen at random from among those who matched 
with the delinquent for age, sex, and size of sibship. 

It did nct seem necessary to hold school attended, grade, or area 
of residence constant in matching; in fact in many cases it would 
have been impossible to do so. The more variables for which match- 
ing is attempted, the more difficult it becomes to maintain a control 
group of adequate size. With size of sibship, sex, and age of the de- 
linquent and matched non-delinquent held constant, the frequency 
of occurrence of children in each position in the non-delinquent 
sample is dependent upon the birth- and death-ratios of the sexes. 
The ratio of male to female births, and the ratio of male deaths to 
female deaths are not affected to any considerable degree by neigh- 
borhood environmental factors. That the sex ratio for children is 
much the same from one school area to another is indicated by the 
slight variations in the sex distribution of pupils in a given grade 
from one school area to another. 

It may be that beyond the compulsory school-attendance age sib- 
ling position is related to retention in school. However, the number 
of delinquent children who were sixteen years of age or older com- 
prises less than 20 per cent of the delinquent group in this study. 
Since school children only were included in this study, if children in 
certain sibling positions are less frequently retained in school, they 
would be less often represented in the delinquent group. They would 
also be less often represented in the non-delinquent sample which 
was selected from the group of children attending school who were 
not delinquent during the two-year period. A relationship between 
sibling position and retention in school could not result in important 
differences between the distribution by sibling position of children in 
the delinquent group and children in the non-delinquent sample. 

The number of children in a given sibling position in the delin- 
quent group would deviate very little from the number in that sib- 
ling position in the non-delinquent sample, if the distribution by sib- 
ling position of children in the delinquent group were purely a chance 
distribution. The number in a given sibling position in the non- 
delinquent sample may be regarded as a chance distribution since 
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each non-delinquent child was selected at random from among the 
non-delinquent children who matched with a delinquent child for 
age, sex, and size of sibship. If the number of children in a given 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION BY SIBLING POSITION OF 786 DELINQUENT BOYS COMPARED WITH 
THE DISTRIBUTION BY SIBLING POSITION OF 786 NON-DELINQUENT Boys WHO 
WERE MATCHED WITH DELINQUENTS FOR AGE AND SIZE OF SIBSHIP 


DELINQUENTS Non- DELINQUENTS 


SIBLING PosITION 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Number (A) (B) 


H 
oo © 


ON COM DW W 


12 MF(M)MF......... 


Sub-total 


sibling position is markedly larger in the delinquent group than in 
the non-delinquent sample, this difference is evidence that the inci- 
dence of delinquency is greater for the group of children in that posi- 
tion than for children in positions for which the numbers are ap- 
proximately equal in the delinquent group and in the non-delinquent 
sample. Little significance can be attached to small differences be- 


| DELIN- 
QUENCY 
RATIO 
(A+B) 
Oldest 
I ere 46 5.9 50 6.4 92 
2 38 4.8 41 5.2 92 
95 12.1 81 10.3 117 
........ 179 22.8 172 21.9 104 
Intermediate 
4 M(M)M.......... 46 \A84 
6 21 75 
8 MF(M)M........... 60 5 
9 MF(M)F........... 62 
10 M(M)MF........ 55 86 
93 III 
13 M)M........... 44 5.6 49 6.2 90 
14 Serer 33 4.2 35 4-5 93 
15 gI 11.6 126 16.0 72 
: Sub-total........... 168 21.4 210 26.7 80 
786 100.0 786 100.1 
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tween the frequency of occurrence of children in a given sibling posi- 
tion in the non-delinquent sample and in the delinquent group, since 
these differences may be due to the operation of chance or uncon- 
trolled factors. 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION BY SIBLING POSITION OF 153 DELINQUENT GIRLS COMPARED WITH 
THE DISTRIBUTION BY SIBLING POSITION OF 153 NON-DELINQUENT GIRLS WHO 
WERE MATCHED WITH DELINQUENTS FOR AGE AND SIZE OF SIBSHIP 


DELINQUENTS Non-DELINQUENTS 


SIBLING PosITION 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Numb 
(A) umber (B) 
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Table I indicates the number and percentage of delinquent boys 
and of non-delinquent boys who were in each sibling position. The 
differences between the frequency of occurrence of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys is indicated by a ratio. This ratio is obtained 
by dividing the per cent of all delinquent boys in a given sibling 
position by the per cent of all non-delinquent boys in the sample of 


DELIn- 
RATIO 
Number (A+B) 
Oldest 
6 3-9 7.2 54 
§ 6.5 6.5 100 
s 21 13.7 9.8 137 
Sub-total........... 37 24.1 5 103 
Intermediate 
6 100 
8 100 
4 
9 F M(F)M....=:..... 10 IQI 
£ 8 88 
12 F M(F)9FM......... 22 110 
89 102 
Youngest 
13 ON 4 2.6 4 2.6 100 
14 8 5.2 5 3-3 V158 
15 gg See 15 9.8 21 13.7 72 
Sub-total........... 27 17.6 30 19.6 90 
100.0 
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equal size who were in the same position, and multiplying the quo- 
tient by 100. For example, 5.9 per cent of the delinquent boys were 
in the sibling position represented by the symbol M(M)M while only 
3.2 per cent of the non-delinquent boys were in this position. 
Dividing 5.9 per cent by 3.2 per cent and multiplying the quotient 
by 100 yields a delinquency ratio of 184. This means that the num- 
ber of boys in that position in the delinquent group is 84 per cent 
larger than the number in the non-delinquent sample. A ratio of 200 
would mean that the number of boys in that position was twice as 
great in the delinquent group as the number in that position in the 
non-delinquent sample. The distribution of delinquent and non-de- 
linquent girls by sibling position is indicated in Table II. 

The data in Table I indicate that boys grouped in the same sibling 
positions in the usual threefold classificatory system have very differ- 
ent delinquency ratios which are revealed when a classification of 
sibling positions is used which indicates the sex of other siblings of 
the marked child. The four positions for which delinquency ratios 
were highest, and the four positions for which delinquency ratios 
were lowest are: 

HIGHEST 
Position 
M F(M)F 
M F(M)M 
M(M)M F 


Marked differences between the delinquency ratios for boys in vari- 
ous intermediate positions were found. The delinquency ratio for 
eldest boys in the position M F(M) was substantially higher than 
for other boys in eldest child positions; the delinquency ratio for 
youngest boys in the position (M)M F was substantially lower than 
for other boys in youngest child positions. In general, delinquency 
ratios were high for boys who are in sibling positions involving the 
presence of younger siblings of each sex, and low for boys who are in 
. positions involving the presence of elder siblings of each sex. 

| The data in Table II indicate that girls who are grouped as in the 
same sibling position under a threefold classificatory system have 
very different delinquency ratios which are revealed when a classi- 
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ficatory system is used which indicates the sex of siblings of the 
marked child. The four positions for which delinquency ratios were 
highest and the four positions for which delinquency ratios were 
lowest are: 
HIGHEST 

Ratio 

158 


Delinquency ratios were higher for girls whose siblings were all 
brothers than for girls whose siblings were all sisters; this held true 
for girls in youngest, intermediate, and eldest positions. 

It seems desirable at this point to make a comparison of the de- 
linquency ratios for girls in each sibling position with the ratios for 
boys in equivalent positions, and to rearrange the sibling positions 
in a sequence which will reveal order or progression in these varying 
delinquency ratios, if any such order or progression exists. In gen- 
eral, delinquency ratios were high for children who are in sibling 
positions involving the presence of younger siblings of each sex, and 


low for children in p< ‘itions involving the presence of elder siblings. | 


of each sex. Such positions are arranged below according to de- 
linquency ratios from lowest to highest for boys; opposite each posi- 
tion for boys is the equivalent position for girls and the delinquency 
ratio for girls in that position. 


Boys 
Position i Position 


F(M)M F M(F)F M 
M(M)M F | F(F)F M 
M F(M)M F F M(F)F M 


M F(M)M FM(F)F 
M F(M)F M(F)M 


The fact that girls in the position (F)F M had the same delinquency 
ratio as that for boys in the position (M)M F does not mean that the 
number of delinquent girls in the position (F)F M was #great as the 
number of delinquent boys in the position (M)M F. It signifies that 


F M(®)........ 237 (F)FM...... 72 
M(F)F...... M(F)FM...... 79 

Grrts 

(M)MF...... 72 (FF M..... 92 

M F(M).......... ~FM(F)......... 137 


, the ratios are strikingly similar except in the case of boys in the 
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girls in the position (F)F M were proportionately as frequent in the 
group of delinquent girls as boys in the position (M)M F were pro- 
portionately frequent in the group of delinquent boys. 

The rank order of the seven sibling positions above was the same 
for girls as for boys with one exception. The low ratio for girls in the 
position F M(F)F which constitutes the exception may be due to the 
relatively small number of cases in this position. In general, the 
ratios for girls are less reliable than those for boys because the sub- 


\ ject. group contains less than one-fifth as many girls as boys. 


Next, a comparison will be made between the delinquency ratios 
for girls who have brothers only and for boys who have sisters only, 
and between the ratios for girls who have brothers only and for girls 
who have sisters only. 


Boys GrrLs 
Eldest Positions Eldest Positions 


Intermediate Positions 


M(M)M...... 184 


For boys located in sibships where all other siblings are of one sex 


position M(M)M. We note further that delinquency ratios are con- 
sistently higher for girls in sibships where all siblings are brothers 
than they are for girls in sibships where all other siblings are sisters. 
This suggests that girls who have brothers only may absorb traits 
which are in the behavior pattern characteristic of boys. 

Some evidence to support a thesis that girls who have brothers 
only as siblings may acquire behavior traits conducive to delin- 
quency may be found in the results of other research studies. June 
Purcell Guild in “A Study of One Hundred And Thirty-One De- 
linquent Girls Held At The Juvenile Detention Home In Chicago, 
1917” states: “Only nineteen of the hundred and thirty-one girls 
had neither brothers nor sisters; sixteen had brothers only; ten 


|_| 
M(M)......... 
Intermediate Positions 
F(M)F....... 04 M(F)M....,. 100 
Youngest Positions Youngest Positions 
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sisters only.”* That sixteen had brothers only as compared to ten 
who had sisters only appears significant. A. Busemann examined the 
grades and milieu of 170 girls from the high school for girls at Glogau. 
He came to the following conclusion: “The more strongly the other 
sex is represented among the siblings, the worse are a student’s 
marks.” 

One might expect that boys located in sibships where all other 
siblings are girls would have lower delinquency ratios than boys 
located in sibships where all other siblings are boys. The very high 
delinquency ratio for intermediate boys in all boy sibships is in keep- 
ing with such an expectation, but the ratios for eldest and youngest 
boys in such sibships are not high. It is possible that boys are 
typically in a dominant position in intra-sibship interaction, and 
that this brings about considerable acquisition of masculine behavior 
traits by girls in sibships where all other siblings are boys, and little 
acquisition of feminine behavior traits by boys in sibships where all 
other siblings are girls. A further possibility is that interaction out- 
side of the sibship in boys’ play groups is more important in the 
formation of personality traits among boys than is interaction out- 


side of the sibship in the case of girls. 

Only two sibling positions remain for boys and two for girls. 
These positions are intermediate positions in which the marked 
child has younger siblings of the same sex and elder siblings of the 
opposite sex, or younger siblings of the opposite sex and elder sib- 
lings of the same sex. The ratios for boys in these positions and for 
girls in equivalent positions are presented below. 


The ratios are somewhat higher for both boys and girls when elder \, 
sibs are of the same sex and younger sibs are of the opposite sex 


* June Purcell Guild, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, X (1919-20), 465. 


2A. Busemann, “Geschwisterschaft und Schulzensuren. Beitrag zur paidagogischen 
Milieukunde” (Siblings and School Grades. Contribution to the Knowledge of the 
Pedagogical Milieu), Zsch. f. Kinderforsch, XXXIV, 553-69. Cited from Psychological 
Abstracts, III (1929), abst. 2839. 


Boys Girls 
M(M)F........ 75 F(F)M...... 100 
F(M)M....... 97 M(F)F....... 132 
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than when elder sibs are of the opposite sex and younger sibs are of 
the same sex. 


It should be kept in in mind that the distribution of delinquent chil- 


dren by sibling position is partly dependent upon-the distribution of 
delinquent children by size of sibship. To illustrate, no delinquent 


children from sibships of less than five members could be in such a 

position as that represented by the symbols M F(M)M F since this 

position requires the presence of at least five sibs in the sibship of the 

delinquent child. Few children in sibships of five or more members 

are in such positions as M(M) or F(F) since there are few sibships of 

five or more in which all of the children are of the same sex. Is the 

variation in delinquency ratios for children in various sibling posi- 

tions merely a result of the variation in the frequency of delinquency 

among children in sibships of different sizes? If size of sibship had 

not been held constant in matching, there would be no assurance 

that differences in the distribution by sibling position of children in | 
the delinquent group as contrasted with the non-delinquent group | 
were not due to the unlike delinquency rates which exist for children 

in sibships of different sizes. Since by the use of the matching tech- 

nique there are as many children in the non-delinquent sample in 

sibships of each size as there were delinquent children in sibships of 

each size, the differences in distribution by sibling position cannot 

be ascribed to the effects that size of sibship has upon the incidence 

of delinquency. 

How, then, can differences in delinquency ratios for children 
in various sibling positions be explained? Many observers have 
stressed the importance of the family institution in the formation of 
personality traits of children; few have failed to observe the frequent 
contrasts in personality traits among children in the same family 
group. It is possible that differences in personality traits among 
children may be due to dissimilar réles which children play in intra- 
sibship interaction or to dissimilar patterns of parent-child interac- 
tion, patterns which are associated with the sibling position of the 
child. It is possible that intensive study of interaction within family 
groups will reveal certain typical latent family structural patterns.’ 


3 For a discussion of the experimental approach to the study of this problem, see 
F. S. Chapin, “The Experimental Approach: The Advantages of Experimental Soci- 
ology in the Study of Family Group Patterns,” Social Forces (December, 1932), pp. 
200-207. 
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The rdles which children play in intra-family interaction may be 
found to be associated with their seniority position, and with the sex 
distribution of their siblings. 

For example, it may be that intra-sibship interaction is on a basis 
of inequality resulting from the prestige attached to age seniority. 
Hence, when siblings engage in activities together, the initiator of 
the activity may be more frequently an elder than a younger sibling. 
An eldest child is in a favorable position to play a dominant réle in 
intra-sibship interaction by reason of his greater physical and mental 
maturity, and by reason of his greater experience. It may be that 
an eldest child is less submissive and more frequently an initiator 
in his relations with other siblings, and that these characteristics 
carry over into relations with children outside of his immediate sib- 
ship. What effects seniority position will have upon the personality 
of the child through the influence it has upon the réle played in 
intra-sibship interaction may depend further upon the sex of other 
siblings. Delinquency involves non-conformity to cultural stand- 
ards; such non-conformity may be more frequent among children 
who play certain réles in intra-sibship interaction than among chil- 
dren who play other réles. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND THE STUDY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES: A STUDY OF PROFESSIONAL 
OPINIONS 


ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
School of Social Welfare, University of Southern California 


ABSTRACT 


Of 264 practicing social workers in Los Angeles, nearly two-thirds of those not ful- 
filling the new requirements for junior membership in the American Association of 
Social Workers were favorable to such requirements. The percentage rose to 88.5 
among those qualifying. A test of their reactions to each of ten social sciences indicated 
among a high proportion—slightly higher among those who had had work in the sub- 
ject—an attitude favorable to inclusion of the subjects. Most of the social sciences 
seem to have won a position of considerable esteem among social workers despite fre- 
quent challenges to their worth. 


Two hundred and sixty-four practicing social workers in Los 
Angeles were recently asked what they thought of the new require- 
ments for junior membership in the American Association of Social 
Workers.’ Among these requirements is the specific requirement 
that the college work of the applicant must include fifteen semester- 
hours of social and biological sciences. The replies were classified 
by whether the respondent could or could not meet the requirement 
and by whether he or she was a member of the Association. It is 
believed that this group of replies is a fair sample of the opinions of 
both members and non-members since considerable care was taken 
to get replies by personal contacts with many varieties of workers. 
Both executives and staff members were approached. 

In some 218 instances it was possible to correlate the opinions of 
the worker with his own educational equipment. The results are 
shown in Table I. 

It is particularly significant that nearly two-thirds of those who 
cannot themselves meet such a requirement for professional recog- 
nition are nevertheless favorable to it. That this is no mere blind 
worship on their part of some esoteric cultism is shown by the fact 
that this percentage is increased to 88.5 per cent among those who 
have met it. 


* The questionnaire was circulated by the Committee on New Junior Membership 
Requirements, Dorothy Wysor, Chairman, Dora Berres, Ann Parrish Britt, Ruth 
Cooper, Winona Iverson, Moody Kilgore, F. S. Newcomb, Dorothy Pillsbury, Mae 
Sargeant, and Erle F. Young. 
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While no careful analysis of the negative replies was made, a num- 
ber of voluntary comments indicate a doubt in the minds of some as 
to whether the times are quite ripe for such a high standard. Others 
do not want too rigid an educational requirement but wish the door 
left open for those possessing unique personality traits which may 
outweigh any deficiency in their formal education. A very few re- 
jected flatly the notion that the social and biological sciences had 
anything to offer. Opposed squarely to this point of view was that of 


TABLE I 


OPINIONS OF SOCIAL WORKERS REGARDING SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES, CLASSIFIED BY MEMBERSHIP STATUS IN A.A.S.W. 
AND BY EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


FULFILMENT OF RE- 
QUIREMENT 


STATUS OF WORKER 


OPINIONS 


All Workers | Members Have Met Have Not 
Met 


Total number reported. . . 218 67 198 20 


Favorable 188 175 


Not favorable 30 25 23 


Per cent favorable 86.3 ’ 83.5 88.5 65.0 


numerous leading spirits who favor rigid educational requirements 
as the best road to high professional status and improved social 
work. 

The workers were also asked to give their reactions to each of ten 
selected sciences. It was not intended to indicate that these specific 
sciences must be offered to meet the requirement but that such sci- 
ences should be included in the curricula of the training school. That 
is, the replies indicate which of the sciences seem most important 
to social workers in the education of professionals. 

The results of this inquiry are shown in Table II for 236 workers 
who indicated the courses in which they had had college work and 
who also checked the courses they favored including in the training 
school program. 
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The table shows considerable variation in the frequency with 
rt which workers have studied given college subjects. While 206, or 
) 87.3 per cent, of the workers have had college work in sociology, only 
49, or 20.8 per cent, have had work in home economics. The per- 
centages of workers having had work in the other subjects lie be- 
tween these upper and lower limits. Among those who had not had 
college work in these subjects the proportion who favored their in- 


TABLE II 


OPINIONS OF SOCIAL WORKERS REGARDING CERTAIN SCIENCES, CLASSIFIED 
BY EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF WORKER 


EDUCATIONAL RECORD OF WORKER 
WoRKERS WITH 


FAVORABLE OPINION 
(ToTAL: 236 
WorkKERsS) 


Have Had College No College Work 


COLLEGE SUBJECT Work in Subject in Subject 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Total Favorable Favorable 
Sociology.......... 226 95.8 206 96.2 30 90.0 
Economics......... 183 77.5 166 82.0 70 67.2 
Political Science. . . . 132 56.0 140 65.6 96 41.7 
Psychology........ 221 93.6 198 94.0 38 92.0 
Home Economics. . . 113 47.9 49 63.4 187 43-9 
.... 174 73.9 88.0 145 64.8 
Anthropology. ..... 71 30.1 63 46.0 173 24.2 
Pre 148 62.7 146 75.3 go 42.2 
Educational Psychol- 
IIo 46.6 119 65.5 27.4 
Educational Sociol- 
122 51.7 88 69.4 148 41.2 


clusion was frequently high but not quite so high as among those who 
had had work in the subject. 

We may, therefore, disregarding the percentages, rank the ten 
sciences in the order of their desirability as indicated by the opinions 
of this group of workers. Table III shows such a rank-order arrange- 
ment. 

It is particularly interesting to compare the ranking of the various 
subjects by those who have had work with those who have not had 
work in the subject. It will be noted that sociology, psychiatry, 
biology, educational sociology, and educational psychology all have 
somewhat higher status among those who have had college work in 
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them than among those who have not had such work. The other 
subjects showed no change in rank or had to give way in favor of 
some other subject. The case of home economics is especially strik- 
ing, ranking fifth in the list by those who had not had it but only 
ninth by those who had had it in college. 

In some respects, the showing in favor of formal education in the 
listed sciences is rather impressive, particularly when we recall the 


TABLE III 


RANK-ORDER OF DESIRABILITY OF CERTAIN SCIENCES 
FOR INCLUSION IN THE SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 
PROGRAM, AS STATED BY 236 SOCIAL WORKERS 


RANK By CoLLEGE Work 
oF WorRKER 


RANK FOR 


COLLEGE SUBJECT Aut Wo , 


Have Had Have Not 
Work in Had Work 
Subject in Subject 


Psychiatry 

Biology 

Political Science. .. 
Educational Soci- 


Home Economics . 

Educational Psy- 
chology 

Anthropology 


I 
2 
4 
3 
5 
7 
6 
9 
8 
° 


oo mae NOW 


comparative youth of the professional training schools and the some- 
what undeveloped stages of most of the social sciences. It seems 
safe to say, if this sample of professional opinions warrants any gen- 
eralizations, that most of the social sciences seem to have won a posi- 
tion of considerable esteem among social workers despite frequent 
challenges to their worth. True, many of the criticisms of these sci- 
ences by social workers are probably warranted, but the continued 
rapprochement of the social sciences and the art of social work 
augurs well for the improvement in the status of social workers, for 
a better brand of social work, and also for more realistic and prac- 
tical types of social sciences. 
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VOCABULARY AND ARGOT OF DELINQUENT BOYS" 


LOWELL S. SELLING 
AND 
SEYMOUR P. STEIN 
Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago, Illinois 
ABSTRACT 

A vocabulary study of one hundred boys at the St. Charles Corrective School and 
comparison with a high-school group from an area of low delinquency indicated that 
the argot of the delinquent boy is somewhat characteristic of his group, and serves to 
differentiate it from the general population. Since the delinquent boy comes usually 
from an inadequate cultural background he is handicapped when tested on a measure 
of intelligence that involves verbal responses. 

The fact that there is a criminal argot has been known for genera- 
tions, but until recently it has not been considered to apply to the 
juvenile delinquent. There are records dating back at least three 
hundred years which indicate that criminal offenders had a unique 
phraseology of their own. Many of the terms are used in an anon- 
ymous work of 1690.7 Grose, Matsell, Mayhew, and Farmer give 
many words such as jack, hot, blab, and bull which are used today 
very much as they were used several centuries ago. 

MacDonald‘ states that slang has changed according to the cli- 
mate, customs, and conditions, and that there is a tendency to form 
slang in any trade especially where that trade is under suspicion. 

In the qualitative studies made by sociologists there have been 
found language differences between the delinquents of the urban 
and those of rural areas in Illinois, probably because the delinquent 
boy from a rural community does not have the opportunity to par- 


* Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Series C, No. 235. 

2B. E. Gent (Anonymous), A New Dictionary of the Terms Ancient and Modern of 
the Canting Crew (London, 1690). 

3 Capt. T. Grose, Dictionary of the Vulgar Tounge (London, 1788); G. W. Matsell; 
Vocabulum: or the Rouge’s Lexicon (New York: Police Gazette, 1859); H. Mayhew, 
London Labour and London Poor (London, 1862); J. S. Farmer, Slang, and Its Analogues 
(London, 1891). 

4A. MacDonald, Man and Abnormal Man (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1905). 
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ticipate in the type of anti-social behavior common to the city-bred 
boy. 

The present study was made on a group of delinquent boys com- 
prising 100 cases at the St. Charles Corrective School and was con- 
trolled by a group of Austin (Chicago) high-school boys from one of 
the areas of lowest delinquency in the city. A scale was made of 24 
words used largely by delinquents, and 26 without such connotation. 
These were mixed together by chance, with four choices by defini- 
tion. Twelve of the words peculiar to the vocabulary of delinquent 
boys were such that both an anti-social and an ordinary interpreta- 
tion could be given them. The definition of the word from the argot 
of delinquents was arranged by chance with the other three defini- 
tions. An example follows: 

13. whipping: 
a) speeding an auto around corner 
b) to strike with a whip 
c) long rope 
d) having a bad odor 


This method differs from the method of free association used by 
Lazlitt’ and has the advantage of not revealing the purpose of the 


test. The test was given with standard directions. The words used 
were: salute, lam, little joe, brave, mild, nix-out, motor-heat, round, 
thick, fairy, crop, ink, whipping, hoop, full, short, hatchet, rocks, 
bugle, sweet, bud-out, jack-roil, hot, numerous, morning, beefer, 
puddle, lamster, wheelman, about, pretty, dandelion, jibe, furniture, 
heat, stick, wolf, fence, shagged, juvenile, cushion, salesman, some, 
stripping, nation, heist, sawbuck, easy, colored, wish.° 

A high score on this scale would be made by a boy selecting the 
greatest number of delinquent responses. The results are shown in 
Chart I. 

The means and probable errors are given in Table I. 

D 
PEwig) 
84.5, which indicates there is a significant and great differentiation 


The probable error of the difference is .121 and the is 


5H. R. Lazlitt, “Preliminary Notes on a Test of Delinquent Tendencies,” Journal 
of Delinquency, Vol. TX, 1925. 
® Words from the argot of delinquents are in italics. 
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between the performance of the delinquent and non-delinquent 
groups on this vocabulary test which was composed of words in com- 
mon use by the delinquent boy. 


CHART I 


Frequency Distribution of Scores 
on Vocabulary Test 


St. Charles Group 
—-—-— Austin Group 


Frequency 


6 7 10 12 13 14 15 16 I7 1819 20 21 22 2324 


Score 


The coefficient of correlation between mental age and vocabulary 
score is .0006 + .0674, which indicates practically no relationship. 
Since marked vocabulary differences were found between the two 
groups it was considered important to find out if there was a differ- 
ence on the Stanford-Binet results, as the vocabulary test and the 
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scale weights it so heavily. Terman’s’ original group was almost en- 
tirely from English-speaking homes. The group examined in the 
present study and corrective school consisted of 110 subjects of a 
similar grade range (first grade through high school). The intelli- 
gence quotients ranged from 58 to 112. Fifty-one per cent came from 
non-English-speaking homes. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON VOCABULARY TEST 


St. Charles Austin 
3.26 


-I55 


Table II compares Terman’s results with our own. 

These findings tend to show that the delinquent boy is handi- 
capped when tested by a scale requiring verbal responses, and it is 
quite probable that the Stanford and other revisions do not take into 
consideration the factors that are important in evaluating the in- 
telligence of a boy from an area of delinquency in a city. 


TABLE II 
CoMPARISON OF RESULTS OF STUDY WITH THOSE OBTAINED By TERMAN 
Terman St. Charles 
Correlation between vocabulary score 
and mental age on Stanford-Binet.... .91 .78 
Probable error of correlation ; .025 
PE aig.) is equal to 


The mean mental age of the St. Charles group is 12.1 years. The 
expected vocabulary score, according to the Stanford-Binet, at this 
mental age is 41 words. However, in the delinquent group the mean 
vocabulary score was only 36. Since 10 words are added to every 
two years of mental age on the Sianford-Binet, this discrepancy of 
5 words indicates that the mean vocabulary score is one year behind 
the expected achievement of this group. 


7L. M. Terman, ‘“‘The Vocabulary Test as a Measure of Intelligence,”’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, IX, No. 8, 454. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society was held at the Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, December 27—30, 1933. Approximately 400 per- 
sons were registered as being in attendance, an increase in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty over the attendance at the previous meeting. 

The majority of the divisional and sectional papers dealt with the 
question of “Race and Culture Contacts,” the central theme of the meet- 
ing. The Division on Biological Sociology was devoted to a consideration 
of “Some Consequences of Race Contact.” The Division on Human 
Ecology had four papers dealing with ‘Race Relations.”’ In the Division 
on Social Psychology three major papers were given on “‘Race and Culture 
Contact in Relation to Personality.”” The program of the Division on 
Social Institutions was concerned with ‘Theoretical Implications of the 
Modification of Institutions as the Result of the Impact with a Different 
Race or Culture.’’ 

The Section on Rural Sociology devoted two of its meetings to papers 
on “Race and Culture as Factors in Social Work,” and a third meeting 
held jointly with the American Farm Economic Association was devoted 
to a consideration of ‘“The New Deal in Rural Culture.” One of the meet- 
ings of the Section on the Teaching of Sociology considered ‘“The Negro 
in America.”” Another meeting of this section was concerned with “Race 
and Culture Contacts.”’ The meetings of the Section on the Sociology of 
Religion took up chiefly the influence of culture contact upon religion. 
The two meetings of the Section on Sociology and Social Work were de- 
voted respectively to ‘Sociology and Child Care,” and ‘What Pre- 
Social Work Students Can Get from Sociology.” The Section on Soci- 
ology and Psychiatry devoted one of its sections to the subject “Relations 
of Race and Culture Contacts to the Development of Personality Con- 
flicts.” The other meeting of this section was held jointly with the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation and considered the “Effects of Job 
Security and Insecurity on Personality.”’ The Division on Social Research, 
in accordance with custom, served as an opportunity for reporting on a 
number of recent research projects. 

At the annual dinner Professor E. A. Ross presided, and speeches were 
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made by Professors R. M. MaclIver, William F. Ogburn, R. D. McKenzie, 
F. Stuart Chapin, and Pitirim A. Sorokin. Due to the illness of the Presi- 
dent, E. B. Reuter, which prevented his attendance at the Annual Meet- 
ing, our Society did not participate in the joint presidential addresses. 
The business meetings of the Society were devoted primarily to the 
reports of committees. The report of the Committee on the New Consti- 
tution, with Jerome Davis as chairman, was accepted by the Society. 
The committee to consider a plan for the control of the official journal and 
the other publications of the Society presented a lengthy report to which 
there was devoted considerable attention. Out of the discussion came the 
proposal of the editor of the American Journal of Sociology to have the 
University of Chicago Press cancel its contract with the American Soci- 
ological Society so that, beginning with 1935, a member of the Society 
may choose any sociological journal as part of his membership privileges. 
Officers elected for the year 1934 are: President, E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; First Vice-President, H. P. Fairchild, New York Uni- 
versity; Second Vice-President, Stuart A. Queen, Washington University; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Managing Editor, Herbert Blumer, University 
of Chicago. The newly elected members of the Executive Committee are: 
Jerome Davis, Yale University, and W. P. Meroney, Baylor University. 


The secretary is pleased to announce that the first Regional Groups 


taking advantage of the special class of chapter membership in the Society 
are the University of Utah Sociological Society, with Miss Betty Strong 
as secretary, and the Sociology Club of the University of Cincinnati, 
with Miss Mildred Flatt as secretary. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the January issue and up to January 15 
are as follows: 

Andrews, Elsie V., State Normal College Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Bailey, Mrs. Wilber E., toro Michigan Ave., East Lansing, Mich. 
Bellak, Sylvia Freya, 5533 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blunt, Carlene L., 1133 Michigan Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Bowman, Claude C., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, L. Guy, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Brumm, John M., 1916 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Byrd, Mary, 952 Convention, Baton Rouge, La. 

Cain, H. H., 463 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cassidy, Florence A., 108 E. 86th St., New York City 

Cell, Erma J. (Mrs. Clark W.,), 1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Clinchy, Everett R., 46 Prospect St., Madison, N.J. 
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Conway, Margaret, 1019 University Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Davis, Kingsley, 3 Madison St., Cambridge, Mass. 

De Nood, Neal B., 22 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Eddy, G. Norman, 45 Mapledell St., Springfield, Mass. 

Fairchild, Mildred, 219 Roberts Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Fields, Harold, 675 West End Ave., New York City 

Gomillion, Charles G., Bethlehem Center, Nashville, Tenn. 

Halpern, Benjamin, 1077 Blue Hill Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Hathway, Marion, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lee, Porter R., 122 East 22 St., New York City 

McCulloch, Margaret C., 446 S. Centre St., Orange, N.J. 

McGowan, James W., Bowman Building, 304 Rost St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKellar, Ella Clare, College Station, Box 408, Durham, N.C. 

Meyer, H. J., Jr., Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Myer, Walter E., Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
DA. 

Nicolaysen, Mack, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Orendain, Leo C., Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Paxson, Alfred M., Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N.J. 

Scott, Walter W., 423 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 

Sister N. Inez Hilger, St. Mary’s Academy, Altoona, Wis. 

Smullyan, Emile Benoit, 351 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Helen E. Smyth, c/o Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Sollins, Irving V., 545 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Stout, D. G., State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Tozier, R. B., Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Van der Slice, Austin, 4522 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walker, Mrs. W. W., 328 Brown St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Ward, Annette P., Alma College Library, Alma, Mich. 

Yarbrough, Dean Scruggs, Urban League, 317 Spring St., S.W., Warren, Ohio 


Anglo American Institute of the First Moscow University —The Anglo 
American Institute will offer at the First Moscow University during the 
summer of 1934 a variety of courses conducted in the English language 
and designed to serve as a means of furthering cultural contacts between 
American, English, and Russian teachers and students. Address Anglo 
American Institute of the First Moscow University, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Conference on Business Education.—The second Conference on Busi- 
ness Education will be held at the University of Chicago June 27 and 28, 
1934. The general subject is “Business Education and the Consumer.” 
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Institute of International Education, Inc——Dr. Albert Mansbridge of 
England, founder and president of the World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, will deliver a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston 
during March and will be available for additional lectures in that vicinity 
during that period. He will lecture as far west as Chicago during April. 
His subjects include ‘Universities and the People,” “Adult Education in 
England,” “The Pre-School Child.” 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The fifth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society was held January 12 and 13, 1934, at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. The general theme was “‘Races in Southern 
California.” Six Round Tables were held, with discussions presented 
under the general headings: Economic Aspects of Racial Problems, Edu- 
cational and Psychological Aspects of Race Problems, Cultural Aspects of 
Race Problems, Ecological Aspects of Race Problems, Problems of Second 
Generation, Sociological Theory. The presidential address was presented 
by Dr. George M. Day, Occidental College, on “Races and Cultural 
Oases.’’ Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California, pre- 
sented motion pictures on ‘‘Mexico in Motion.” 


Social Research.—The first number of Social Research, a quarterly pub- 
lication edited by members of the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, organized under the New School for Social Research, Inc., will 
appear February 1, 1934. Address Social Research, 66 West Twelfth 
Street, New York City. 


The Sociological Review.—The Institute of Sociology announce a new 
policy for the Sociological Review from January, 1934, providing a more 
secure and more representative basis. The editorial control is in the hands 
of a board consisting of Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, Mr. Alexander 
Farquharson, and Professor Morris Ginsberg. Adequate financial sup- 
port has been secured for a period of years. It is the intention of the Edi- 
torial Board to make the Review fully representative of all aspects of socio- 
logical studies in Great Britain. The field which it hopes to cover falls 
into four main divisions: (1) comparative social institutions, (2) the 
applications of biology and psychology to social problems, (3) contempo- 
rary social conditions, and (4) social philosophy including methodology. 


Sociologické Revue-—The Editorial Board of the Sociologické Revue, 
a quarterly published at the University of Brno, has appointed Professors 
Carl W. Hasek and Joseph S. Roucek of the Pennsylvania State College 
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as Contributing Editors. The other foreign editors of this journal are 
Professors C. Bouglé of Paris, G. L. Duprat of Geneva, V. Ganeff of 
Sofia, M. Kosi¢ of Graz, M. Mirkovié of Subatica, G. Richard of Bordeaux, 
and P. A. Sorokin of Harvard University. 


Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung.—Librairie Félix Alcan announce the 
acquisition of the publication rights of the Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
the organ of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung, which was attached to the 
University of Frankfort a/M. until the spring of 1933. 


American Peoples College-—Under the auspices of the American Peo- 
ples College in Europe Dr. Goodwin Watson, head of the psychology de- 
partment of Teachers College, Columbia University, is planning a three 
months’ travel-study tour in Europe this summer to study the ways by 
which social change is produced. Address: American Peoples College in 
Europe, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Brigham Young University—At its annual meeting in October, the 
Utah State Conference of Social Work elected Dr. Lowry Nelson of 
Brigham Young University president for the coming year, and Professor 
John C. Swenson, head of the sociology department of the same univer- 
sity, first vice-president. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Herbert Blumer has been elected a 
member of the Institut International de Sociologie at the meeting held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, during October, 1933. 


University of Cincinnati.—W. O. Brown is on a year’s leave of absence 
studying culture and race conflict in Palestine and in South Africa. Clar- 
ence Glick, who has recently returned from three years at the University 
of Hawaii, is substituting in his place. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company have published during the past 
summer An Introduction to Western Civilization, prepared by members of 
the faculty of the Social Science Departments of the University of Cin- 
cinnati under the editorship of George A. Hedger. Twelve of the forty 
chapters have been contributed by Messrs. J. A. Quinn, W. O. Brown, and 
Earle Eubank, of the department of sociology. The volume has been 
prepared as a text in an orientation course, required of all Freshmen, and 
prerequisite to all courses in the social sciences. 
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Dr. E. N. Clopper, of Pittsburgh, has joined the faculty as professor of 
sociology, with particular responsibility for the courses in social pathology 
and social work. 

College of the City of New “York. —Professor J. H. Landman read a 
paper “Social Reconstruction by Human Sterilization” before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science meeting at Boston on 
December 30, 1933. It will be published soon. 


University of Denver.—Professors W. E. Sikes, G. L. Maxwell, R. W. 
McWilliams, and G. Eleanor Kimble, members of the University of Den- 
ver faculty, are at present members of the newly organized Crime Preven- 
tion Committee of the city of Denver. 

Miss Elizabeth Fackt, assistant professor in the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences at the University of Denver, acted as 
representative for the Foundation at the conference on “Causes and Cure 
of War,” held in Washington, D.C., during January, 1934. 

Dr. Anna Louise Strong, associate editor of The Moscow Daily News 
and the author of several books on the Soviet Union of Russia, was the 
leader of the first of the winter series of fortnightly discussions under the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the Social Sciences of the University 
of Denver. Dr. Strong’s subject was “The Significance of the Recognition 
of Russia.” 


Duke University—Duke University Press announce the publication 
of Methods in Sociology by Charles A. Ellwood, with an introduction by 
Howard E. Jensen. 

Professor Ellwood will teach in the summer session of Harvard Univer- 
sity, giving courses in the Principles of Sociology and Social Pathology. 
Professor Howard E. Jensen will teach in the summer session of Duke 
University, giving courses in criminology and urban sociology. 


University of Kansas.——Thomas Y. Crowell Company announce the 
publication of Urban Society by Noel P. Gist, department of sociology, 
University of Kansas, and L. A. Halbert, Board of Public Welfare, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University —Mr. W. H. 
Wiser, who received his Ph.D. degree in June, 1933, in the department of 
rural social organization, with a thesis on Social Institutions of a Hindu 
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Village in North India, and author, with his wife, of Behind Mud Walls, 
has been appointed professor of rural sociology in the North India United 
Theological College at Saharanpur, United Provinces, India. This is the 
first professorship of rural sociology in India. 

Mr. H. W. Beers has been appointed associate economic analyst in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and is assisting in arranging re- 
search studies of rural relief families in various states. He will return to 
Cornell next year. 


University of Southern California—Howard W. Odum of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is scheduled to give courses in Folk Sociology, and 
Modern Social Trends, and a seminar in Social Planning at the Summer 
session of 1934 at the University of Southern California. Dr. Martin H. 
Neumeyer is on sabbatical leave for the second semester, studying prob- 
lems relating to the sociology of recreation in Europe. Dr. Pauline V. 
Young has recently been appointed lecturer in Sociology of the School of 
Government and is the recent author of the volume on the Art and Sci- 
ence of Interviewing. Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer is the joint author with 
Dr. Loran Osborn of The Community and Society, published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, and E. S. Bogardus is the editor of the volume, Social 


Progress and Social Processes, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 


Syracuse University —The Columbia University Press announces the 
publication of Cosmopolitan Conversation by Professor Herbert N. Shen- 
ton. 


Texas State College for Women.—Mrs. Mattie Lloyd Wooten, who has 
taught sociology in the Texas State College for Women for five years, as 
well as doing summer teaching in the University of Texas, has recently 
been made Dean of Women of the College. Mrs. Wooten retained her 
ranking in the Sociology Department and will continue to teach two 
courses while serving in the capacity of Dean of Women. Miss Mabel 
Ruth Oldham, a graduate of Southern Methodist University and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and a former teacher in the College, has been employed 
as a third teacher in the Department of Sociology. 


University of Utah.—Professor Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and social technology, has returned from a year 
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abroad where he was on sabbatical leave from the University of Utah, 
engaged in research on the bail system in England, under a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council. While abroad he addressed the 
Easter School of International Affairs, at Oxford, in April, on the subject 
“Recent Social Trends in the United States.” 


PERSONAL NOTE 


Jerome A. Connor is director of research and statistics of the Florida 
Emergency Relief Commission. 
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Methods in Sociology. By CHARLES A. ELLwoop. Durham, N.C.: 

Duke University Press, 1933. Pp. xxxiv-+214. $1.50. 

The founders of American sociology have passed away. Professor Ell- 
wood belongs to the “second generation,” having won his doctorate in 
1899. He has written many influential books and has received recognition 
and honor from his colleagues and their disciples. This little volume is 
interesting for the light it gives on the reaction to some of the men of the 
“third generation” by a worthy product of nineteenth-century methods 
of training. 

The pioneers were architects and planners of systems. They wrote of 
social evolution, of social progress, of sociology as a sort of queen of all the 
sciences, and even dreamed of proving the “‘truth” of their ethical ideals 
that the world might be saved. Their immediate disciples followed in 
their steps and attracted, in their turn, many gifted young men. These 
last owe a debt to those who, a generation ago, gave sociology its form and 
structure. But they have not been content to reproduce the phrases of the 
fathers or to limit themselves to the earlier ways of working. Such a 
change was, perhaps, inevitable. No man, as Carlyle remarked, believes 
in the God of his grandfather. This book is an earnest—at times almost a 
passionate—warning to the young men to return to the old paths or be 
lost. 

It is not, of course, wholly a conflict between the young and the old, 
for the young have some gray heads who agree with them, and the old men 
have retained some of their young disciples. But in the main it appears to 
spring from the dissatisfaction on the part of the young men with the 
methods they have received and the assertion of their right to work in 
their own way and with their own methods. 

They revolted against mere armchair speculations. Not against arm- 
chair work, but against mere armchair work. Science requires armchairs, 
but scientists must earn their right to sit. Darwin wrote from a chair, but 
he first journeyed to the ends of the earth and ever kept in contact with 
orchids and cattle. Pasteur sat, but he also soiled his hands with mad 
dogs and beer. The founders of American sociology are not to be blamed 
for their methods of large-scale systematizing, but the post-war sociolo- 
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gists could not endure to limit their data to the materials found in the 
books of other men. They set out to blaze new trails. 

They revolted also against the philosophical character of the early 
sociology. Not that philosophy is valueless, but that philosophy is not 
science. And they wanted a science. They had been promised a science, 
and philosophy is not science. Philosophy produces “schools” whose ad- 
herents agree or disagree; but the different schools can find no crucial test. 
Philosophy resembles theology, with which it is historically related, and 
has its importance. But science seeks demonstrated conclusions. Philo- 
sophical idealism, for example, is acceptable to some, unacceptable to 
others, but never proved or disproved. The law of gravitation is demon- 
strable. Unlike philosophy, science compels assent when its work is well 
done. 

Other trends and events of the twentieth century are of importance as 
determining the attitudes of the younger sociologists. Among these are: 
(1) doubt as to the validity of the concept of evolution as applied to hu- 
man society; (2) dissatisfaction with the notion of any inevitable progress; 
(3) a reaction against the claims of sociology to issue authoritative moral 
pronouncements, and the conviction that this claim is presumptuous and 
pontifical, not scientific; (4) the rise of behaviorism, with its brilliant 
experiments on habits and their conditioning, leading to a critique of the 
concept of consciousness; (5) great advances in statistical methods, mak- 
ing it possible to substitute exact statements for former vague guesses; 
and (6) the position that sociology is a natural science and must advance 
by comparable methods. 

As might have been expected, there were extremists. Statistics is such 
a beautiful tool that some came to feel it was the only good one. Behavior- 
ism grew from the modest position of an admirable method of getting one 
kind of data to an ambitious system with grandiose claims. But new en- 
thusiasms always subside with time, and more modest positions are 
eventually taken. Yet, even if they had not gone to extremes, it was in- 
evitable that they should be opposed. And seeing how difficult it is for the 
old to understand the young, it was perhaps inevitable that they should 
be misunderstood. Some of them feel that they have been misrepresented. 
This may be, for in arguing about science it is not always easy to be sci- 
entific. 

Professor Ellwood’s opposition is directed against the extremists of 
all the schools, but he recurs often to his polemic against the natural- 
science conception of sociology. If physics were the only natural science, 
his argument would be stronger. But many of those who want to call ours 
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a natural science do not so limit the term. They mean that man is a part 
of nature and that sociology must:be wholly disinterested, strictly im- 
partial, and absolutely objective, seeking truth for its own sake, with no 
responsibility for the effect of the truth when discovered. Besides physics 
there is also chemistry, geology, biology, astronomy, geography, cytology, 
and the rest. Natural science cannot therefore mean any one method. 
Astronomers wait patiently for their eclipses in their observatories, chem- 
ists experiment in their laboratories, geologists chip off rocks on their field 
trips, botanists plant seeds in their greenhouses. One cannot speak of the 
method of the natural sciences. Sociologists must interview men, observe 
crowds, make community studies, gather life-histories, collect figures on 
divorce, crime, or poverty, and even devise new ways to get the answers 
to the questions they put to nature. 

Our author would contrast social science with natural science. But that 
is just the issue, for social life is also natural. Human nature is human, 
but it is also nature. It differs, of course, from any other manifestation of 
nature. Human nature is not the same as the nature of the stars, or the 
- atoms, or the trees, or the birds, or the rats. Astronomers talk of orbits, 
chemists of valence, botanists of cells. Sociologists must deal with atti- 
tudes, purposes, desires; with personalities, crowds, groups, mores, and in- 
stitutions. And these can all be objectively studied. Even one’s love for 
his child can be an object of scientific study. Neither the character of the 
objects of attention nor the methods of finding them out are in the least 
limited if sociology be made an objective natural science. 

The advantage of the natural-science conception is that it clears the 
mind of the investigator of burdensome limitations. All is natural. Mur- 
der is natural, and suicide, theft, divorce, and race prejudice. Kindness is 
natural, and generosity, sacrifice, and heroism. Capone is as much a 
product of nature as Lindbergh. It is the task of the sociologist to find 
out how human nature comes to take on such various forms. We must as- 
sume causal sequences in the phenomena of human nature. What are the 
conditions that make delinquency happen, and what are the methods that 
produce reformation in criminals? Men fall in love and get religion. How? 
Why? We do not know yet, but we want to know; and by treating the 
phenomena as natural we may perhaps some day solve the problems. 

It should not be necessary to insist that a natural science attitude does 
not mean indifference. It only means temporary detachment and a will- 
ingness to be led by the facts. Earthquakes are natural, and floods, and 
droughts. Epidemics are natural, as well as plagues of grasshoppers. 
Suicide is natural only because it follows laws, known or to be discovered. 
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It is far more important to know what causes suicide than to pronounce 
ethical ‘“‘norms”’ against self-destruction. 

Professor Ellwood attacks those who would discredit critical thinking, 
the formation of hypotheses, and the use of the imagination. If sociology 
is to become a natural science, all these are essential. Mere fact-gathering, 
as he rightly contends, never gave scientific truth. But the scientist must 
have facts at both ends of his work. Philosophy, indeed, begins its reason- 
ing with premises and arrives at “truth,” which it can never prove. But 
scientific reasoning begins with difficulties, seeks facts that are relevant, 
constructs in imagination a hypothesis, and then returns to the facts for 
verification. So Galileo worked, and Pasteur and Darwin and the others. 

Over and over the author defends the validity of introspection—sym- 
pathetic intrespection. Many of us feel that we thus can get many facts 
of great importance, and in no other way. But it should be pointed out 
that no method is more difficult. The extremists who reject it are but re- 
acting against its abuse. Even Professor Ellwood, who for a whole gen- 
eration has practiced this method, shows in this book how fallible it is. 
Suppose, he writes, a boy follows rabbit tracks through the snow to a 
brush pile. “They say,”’ he asserts of his opponents, “he should have got- 
ten an X-ray machine to see if the rabbit was really there, if his conclusion 
is to be scientific.” The statement is highly inaccurate. Professor Ell- 
wood, with no desire to misrepresent, and with the skill of a highly trained 
sympathetic introspectionist, thus reveals the fallibility of the method. 
Those of us who use it have come to verify our conclusions from other 
data so as to avoid error. 

Against behaviorism are the heaviest guns directed. No Roman sena- 
tor ever cried “‘Delenda est’’-with more feeling. The indictment includes 
inadequacy, unintelligibility, and immorality (“unethical implications”). 
The behaviorists will hardly be convinced; and even those of us who still 
try to introspect will—many of us—prefer Cooley’s irenic calm. For he 
wrote on this subject in words with which this review may well be closed: 

I see no reason to quarrel with those extreme behaviorists who hold that we 
should observe man mainly from the outside, as we do the other animals. Let 
them work on this theory, if they find it helpful, and show what they can do. 
Even if it is wrong, it may give rise to a valuable technique as wrong theories 
have done in the past. It is fair to judge behaviorists by their behavior. I sus- 
pect that they will be found in practice to make use of introspection when they 


need it, much like the rest of us. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ELLSWORTH Faris 


* This Journal, XXXII, 70. 
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Social Problems and Social Processes. Selected Papers from the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Sociological Society, 1931. Edited by 
Emory S. BoGarpus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. Pp. xiit+154. $1.50. 

Professor Bogardus of the University of Southern California, who was 
president of the American Sociological Society in 1931, has selected and 
edited from the annual proceedings of the Society the papers dealing with 
the principal subject which he announced for the meeting, “Social Proc- 
ess.” The papers are grouped here in three divisions: ‘Regional Aspects 
of Social Problems and Processes,” “‘Personal-Racial Problems and Social 
Processes,” and “‘Theories of Social Processes.” It is not easy to see what 
the papers of the first two divisions contribute to the general understand- 
ing of social processes, or to the use of the term to designate a technical 
sociological concept. They are little more than very brief factual reports 
on as many features of contemporary civilization. Possibly, however, 
they have suffered in editing to fit a set space limit in the original edition 
of the Proceedings. In the third division of this volume, on the other hand, 
are five excellent theoretic and methodological papers by Read Bain, 
Earle Eubank, Florian Znaniecki, Pitirim Sorokin, and R. M. Maclver. 
These last papers form a real contribution to the science of sociology. It 
is a convenience to have some of the more closely related papers of each 
annual meeting of the Society reprinted and bound in this form. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Method and Theory of Ethnology: An Essay in Criticism. By 
Paut Rapin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. 
xv+278. $2.50. 

Dr. Radin’s thesis is that the proper and sole business of the ethnolo- 
gist is precisely similar to that of the historian. The analysis and descrip- 
tion of the culture of an American Indian tribe “must be made according 
to the same principles as that of our own civilizations. The task .. . . is 
always the same: a description of a specific period, and as much of the 
past and of contacts with other cultures as is necessary for the elucidation 
of the particular period.” In the light of this dictum Dr. Radin examines 
the work of a number of American and European ethnologists, and par- 
ticularly that of Dr. Boas and Dr. Kroeber. He shows that, although 
many of these writers speak of ethnology as a historical science, they do 
not, as a matter of fact, follow the procedures of the historian. He criti- 
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cizes at some length and with some acuteness the use of what he calls “the 
quantitative method in ethnology” to make conjectural reconstruction of 
the unknown past. 

Dr. Radin does not consider, and it would almost seem as if he would 
not admit, the possibility ‘of a sociological study of preliterate societies. 
In his survey of ethnological literature he omits, for example, any consid- 
eration of the work of Steinmetz and his followers, and does not anywhere 
make clear what is his attitude toward the school of Durkheim. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a sociological study of a preliterate society must differ 
from a historical study in the same way that a sociological study of a 
civilized community will differ from a historical study of the same com- 
munity. Perhaps Dr. Radin holds that a real science of sociology does 
not and cannot exist and that those who seek to establish such a science 
are, as he puts it, “crying for the moon.” That does, indeed, seem to be 
the view of some ethnologists. 

The book seems to offer evidences that Dr. Radin has not read, or has 
read carelessly, the writings of some of the ethnologists whose work he 
discusses. 


A. R. RApDCLIFFE-BROWN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dynamic Social Research. By JOHN J. Haver and Epvarp C. 
LINDEMAN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. x+ 
231. $3.50. 

Anyone who starts to read Hader and Lindeman’s Dynamic Social Re- 
search because he has been attracted to it by the title and has expected to 
find between its covers a general discussion of social research methods is 
due to be somewhat surprised. The book is the record of what was, in 
effect, a single experimental investigation—a study of employer-employee 
“joint committees” as they actually operate in connection with “company 
unions.” The investigation was sponsored by The Inquiry as an incident 
in their general program of research in conference methods. One gathers 
from the Preface that the workings of such joint committees in five differ- 
ent industrial enterprises were investigated to some extent, but from the 
presentation of the findings it is not clear that more than one case was 
thoroughly and systematically studied. 

The authors have presented their findings and conclusions in four main 
parts and an introduction. Part I deals with ‘““The Problem,” i.e., em- 
ployee representation and joint committees in industry. Part II is en- 
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titled “Developing a Social Philosophy,” and consists, essentially, of a 
rather pretentious discussion resulting, in four successive chapters, in 
formal definitions for four general concepts used to describe the principal 
factors and aspects of the committee situation: impulsion, circumjacence 
(psycho-social environment), interaction, and emergence (“any evolu- 
tionary change in the quality of the consequences of joint committee ac- 
tion’”’). Part III is called “Clarifying Social Methodology,” but can hard- 
ly be said to contribute very much to the clarity of the whole discussion. 
Part V deals with particular research techniques used in the investigation 
in question. Six chapters are concerned respectively with interviewing, 
participant observing, direct observation, case analysis, charting, and 
statistical devices. From its concreteness, this is the most interesting and 
suggestive part of the volume. 

One lays down the book with the impression that it contains a slender 
body of ideas padded out and expressed in impressive terms so as to appear 
substantial. There are not above fifty thousand words in the volume, 
counting a great deal of tabular and graphic matter at its equivalent in 
words displaced. Exclusive of charts, graphs, and quotations used as cap- 
tions at the beginnings of chapters, there are probably not over thirty 
thousand words of text; and it is not remarkable for conciseness of expres- 
sion. Those who are interested in fundamental problems of research 
method in social science, and particularly those who are interested in the 
study of conference groups, will be able to gain something from this study; 
others will probably be repelled by it. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Attitude of the Jewish Student in the Colleges and Universities 
Towards His Religion. By MArvIN NATHAN. Philadelphia: 
Marvin Nathan, 1932. Pp. 264. 


This thesis presents significant conclusions concerning an important 
question; but what might have been very interesting reading is killed by 
the formal, almost mechanical, treatment. It is this sort of thing which 
makes non-academicians jeer at the scholarly fraternity, saying—with 
some degree of truth, I am afraid—that our graduate schools squeeze the 
vitality out of a young scholar until he is “dry as dust.” In this instance 
the formalism consists mainly in the arrangement of each of the chapters 
dealing with factual material into subsections entitled “Statistics,” “What 
the Students Say,” and “Conclusions.” 
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The findings of the study, derived from some fifteen hundred question- 
naires, all support one general conclusion: that Jewish students are turn- 
ing from the traditional forms of Judaism because these forms have not 
been reinterpreted so as to have vital meaning in modern life. The per- 
sonal concept of God, the Jewish customs and ceremonies, Bible-reading, 
and synagogue attendance are all suffering from the impingement of in- 
dustrial and scientific civilization. Dr. Nathan’s figures show that about 
four-fifths of the Jewish students are either confused or dissatisfied with 
the teachings of Judaism. Of the small number who have successfully 
brought their religion and modern life into a synthesis, almost all, accord- 
ing to the author, have done so with the help of their families or of friends, 
and not of the synagogue. 

Dr. Nathan does not hesitate to suggest what should be done in this 
situation. He believes drastic changes should be made in the Jewish in- 
stitutions of religious education. The reviewer is not a stickler for exclud- 
ing evaluation and tentative proposals for betterment from scientific 
sociology, but it does seem as if Dr. Nathan becomes too dogmatic at 
times. He says, for instance, “Judaism as well as other faiths must be 
kept intact’; and ‘‘What they should have been taught but were not in 
religious schools, that the God idea is fundamental, though the concepts 
and patterns have often changed, .... has been developed by the stu- 
dents themselves.” 

One could point out other weaknesses in the thesis, such as the unex- 
plained variation in the numbers of students included in tables dealing 
apparently with exactly the same group, the inclusion under atheism of 
students who seem merely to have rebelled from the personal concept of 
God, and the fact that the conclusions hardly seem to sum up the study; 
but on the whole one must be grateful for such an addition to our knowl- 
edge and must commend Dr. Nathan’s careful analysis. 


ROBERT CooLrey ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome. Martin Classical Lec- 
tures, Vol. Il. By TENNEY FRANK. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. x+155. $2.00. 

In five lectures delivered at Oberlin College, Professor Frank records 
persuasively his deviations from current views. In a chapter on the fam- 
ily, he deprecates the use of Roman laws as evidence of social conditions, 
and emphasizes the equality of the two sexes and the relatively free social 
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and legal status of women. In a discussion of religious changes, he at- 
tributes the spread of oriental cults at Rome to the immigration into Italy 
of Asiatic devotees of those cults, and doubts whether there were many 
actual Roman converts in the Republican period or under the early Em- 
pire. His third chapter is devoted to proving that capitalistic farming was 
a slow development, and that, at least down to the Imperial period, the 
number of “‘small farmers” was proportionately large; he also traces the 
history of agrarian politics and attributes the failure of the Republic to 
the “large landlords”; in general he questions the conception of the Ro- 
man farmers as tenants, ex-serfs, and peasants. In Chapter iv, after set- 
ting forth the seeming paradox that paternalism flourishes under autoc- 
racy and not under democracy, he illustrates the failures in various social 
reforms affecting marriage, the dispensing of charity, religion, and educa- 
tion. The final chapter on Roman law is given to a searching criticism of 
contemporary methods, especially in the interpretation of the Twelve 
Tables; Frank contends that these laws do not represent “‘a uniform cul- 
tural level,” that modern critics have a wrong conception of what Rome 
was like in 450 B.c.; and he illustrates the proper use of these laws by his 
own interpretation of the laws regarding mancipium and inheritance. 
Especially interesting is his denial that the marriage rite known as 
coemptio contains any evidence of a survival of bride-purchase. 

The content of the book touches at many points some of our own con- 
temporary problems. Professor Frank reveals a sympathy for the laissez 
faire system and for individualism, and regards with suspicion the pater- 
nalism of autocracy; but he is equally conscious of the danger of pointing 
to historical parallels. In general, the independence, sanity, and acute 
criticism in these chapters are refreshing. 


HENRY W. PRESCOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. Vol. I, Three 
Centuries of Predominantly Agricultural Society, 1500-1850. By 
CARLTON J. H. Hayes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 
xix +863. $4.50. 

Professor Hayes’ two-volume work, The Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe, has long been a standard text for college students on the 
history of Europe since 1500. It was full, complete, and very well written 
for a college textbook. It was particularly notable for its inclusion of non- 
political history, for its recognition of economic forces in the evolution of 
man, and for its implied criticism of nationalism and skepticism. 
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An extensively revised version of this work is now appearing under the 
title of A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. This is the 
first volume of the revision. It has been notably increased in length, espe- 
cially to allow the introduction of much new material on the history of 
thought and culture. There has been no notable alteration in the author’s 
interpretation of history, but there is evidence of greater mellowness and 
a more critical spirit in assessing many of the more characteristic develop- 
ments of modern times. This is likely to increase in the second volume 
when the author faces the fruition of nationalism, democracy, and capital- 
ism. 

For one who wishes a complete review of European history from 1500 
to 1830 this volume has no rival except that by Professor Gillespie, and 
Professor Hayes’ volume is more engagingly presented. While intended as 
a college textbook, it could be read with eminent profit and real pleasure 


by the average layman. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


La Société des Nations au point de vue de la philosophie du droit 
international. By M. GiorGio DEL VeEccuio. Paris: Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1932. Pp. 109. 


What is the philosophical foundation of international law, and especial- 
ly of the elaborate system of obligations embodied in the League of Na- 
tions? If the League does, in fact, have the right to encroach upon the 
sovereignty of the state, whence does it derive its authority? These are 
the problems which M. del Vecchio seeks to solve, after having discarded, 
with historical and philosophical arguments, the realization of the juridical 
unity of the world by violence. 

The method used is the normative one. He is not so much concerned 
with what is as with what ought to be, and his argumentation is much 
more logical and metaphysical than historical and sociological. Nations 
cannot bind themselves by an act of will, for will is “ambulatoria usque ad 
vitae supremum exitum.”’ A single solution remains which consists in plac- 
ing the compulsory character of international law in a seed of eternal 
justice present in human nature. There exists a “categorical imperative,” 
a peculiar manifestation of the Kantian imperative, which compek the 
states, by recognizing the personality of each other, to establish a society 
among themselves. 

Our purpose is not to criticize the metaphysical assertions of M. del 
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Vecchio, though we must confess our inability to understand what this 
collective categorical imperative can be and where it can manifest itself. 
We are much more concerned with the sociological principles involved in 
his treatment. One of them is to consider the formation of social groups 
as the product of nothing else but solidarity. According to this view, the 
League of Nations is the last step in a continuous evolution and seems as 
necessary as the other steps, among which the state is the most recent. 
But, if we take into account that this solidarity has always been brought 
out by a common enemy, the League of Nations, as the writer conceives 
it, is a group quite different from the others and not likely to be under- 
stood according to the same categories. It is an open society, while they 
are closed ones. This monism of principle, as well as his normative meth- 
ods, leads M. del Vecchio to neglect in his analysis of historical reality the 
trend toward autarchy which is today breaking the links of international 
solidarity. A careful scrutiny of this book will not discover a word about 
the economic depression, the breakdown of international trade, and the 
surge of nationalism which we witness now. It is only by an analysis of 
the forces engaged in the development of international relations that we 
shall be able to discover the origins of international law and its future. 

The criticisms we have made must not conceal the value of this work, 
provided one takes the writer’s interpretation of the philosophy of law. 
Such a method, even if it makes a realistic study impossible, has the great 
advantage of giving the problems their full extension and of discarding the 
solutions which are analytically contradictory. Moreover, the clearness 
of the style and the perfect logical order of the book emphasize its qual- 
ities still more. 


ROBERT MARJOLIN 
PaRIs, FRANCE 


Crime, Law, and Social Science. By JEROME MICHAEL and Mortr- 
MER J. ADLER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. 
xxix+440. $3.50. 

The present book puts the reviewer between the horns of a dilemma: 
To deal with the problems raised or implied by the treatment would re- 
quire an amount of space out of all relation to the value of the book; to 
dismiss the book as simply a piece of pretentious exhibitionism would be 
to ignore a problem worthy of dignified and scholarly consideration. In 
the circumstances, I offer chiefly an indication of its nature and content. 

The volume is a revision of what seems to have been a sort of minority 
“report of a survey which was made under the auspices of the School of 
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Law of Columbia University for the Bureau of Social Hygiene for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not it is desirable at this time to establish 
an institute of criminology and of criminal justice in the United States 
and of planning such an institute if as the result of the survey it should 
prove to be desirable to establish one”’ (p. ix). The volume is divided into 
four parts. Part I, “Introduction,” opens with “the only possible defini- 
tion of crime,”’ “behavior which is prohibited by the criminal code”’ (p. 2), 
passes to a consideration of the relation of “Knowledge and Practical 
Problems,” and closes with a consideration of ‘““The Problems of Crime.” 

Part II, “Criminology,” treats first of “the conditions of a science of 
criminology.”” The general position here maintained is ‘nat criminology is 
a study of one type or aspect of human behavior. It is, ‘herefore, one part 
of a dependent science of human behavior. It is dependent upon psychol- 
ogy, the study of “man qua man” (p. 80). It is also dependent upon soci- 
ology, the subject matter of which ‘“‘must consist of a set of variables 
which are an analysis of the social aspects of man’s environment” (p. 83). 
But “an empirical science of psychology does not exist’’ (p. 80). With the 
exception of psychometrics, there is only a mass of descriptive material 
‘‘which does not have either “the form or status of an empirical science” 
(p. 81). “The general propositions which can be found in the psychological 
literature are either theorems in a rational science of psychology or com- 
mon sense generalizations, disguised by the specious technical language 
in which they are stated, or opinions which have insufficient basis in em- 
pirical evidence. What is called theory in psychological literature is 
speculation and not analysis” (p. 81). Also, “An empirical science of soci- 
ology does not exist. There is not a single scientific proposition in the 
field of sociology which has been established as a conclusion from empirical 
evidence. The general propositions that can be found in sociological liter- 
ature are either common sense generalization, disguised by specious tech- 
nical vocabulary, or speculative opinions. What is called theory in soci- 
ology is speculation and not analysis” (p. 82). In the situation, “An em- 
pirical science of criminology is not at present possible because no empiri- 
cal sciences of psychology and sociology now exist” (p. 85). The remain- 
ing chapters of Part II are given over to a superficial survey and evalua- 
tion of the quantitative studies in criminology. The general conclusion 
reached is to the effect that the research has been not only unscientific but 
also, with a few exceptions, utterly insignificant and invalid. 

Part III, “Criminal Justice,” adds 140 pages to the volume without 
otherwise contributing to its importance. Part V presents the conclusions 
and recommendations of the authors. In brief, the conclusions are that 
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“there is no scientific knowledge in the field of criminology” (p. 390) and 
that we cannot rely upon existing research facilities for the knowledge 
which is needed” (p. 386). The major recommendation is to establish an 
institute. The relation that this recommendation bears to the four hun- 
dred-odd pages of dialectic that precede it, the reviewer is not able to 
discover: it appears to be a simple and gross non sequitur. 

This institute should be an autonomous division within a large univer- 
sity. Ideally, the authors state, the staff should consist of psychologists 
and sociologists, but this is impossible since there are no competent soci- 
ologists and psychologists. “But the psychologists and sociologists, be- 
cause of their misconception or inadequate conception of the nature of an 
empirical science and of the methodology of the empirical sciences, have 
shown themselves utterly incompetent to construct a science of criminol- 
ogy” (pp. 406-7). It is recommended, therefore, that the staff consist of a 
logician, a mathematician, a statistician, a theoretical physicist, an ex- 
perimental physicist, a mathematical economist, a psychometrician, and a 
q | criminologist, “(preferably one who has not himself engaged in criminologi- 
ai cal research” (p. 406). It is not explicitly so stated; but the presumption 
would seem to exist that as these specialists in other orders of reality ac- 
quire some knowledge of personality and human behavior they should be 
replaced by yet other specialists from yet other fields, so that the virgin 
innocence of the staff in regard to the task to be performed may be main- 
tained more or less indefinitely. This staff is to be subject to a director 
with something approaching dictatorial powers and who himself is sub- 
ject to control only by direct act of God. This staff will produce a science 
of psychology and a science of sociology. Having accomplished these pre- 
liminary tasks, it will then produce the dependent science of human be- 
havior and finally a science of criminology which is simply one part of the 
more general dependent science of human behavior. 

It will be interesting and important to know the findings and recom- 
mendations of the majority of the committee. Criminal behavior is a 
ee phenomenon of great theoretical and practical importance, and the com- 
mittee appointed to make the survey included such outstanding scholars 
as Sellin, Sutherland, and Thomas. We may expect from them a sane, bal- 
anced, and scholarly report. In the meanwhile, it is possible only to specu- 
late concerning the present grandiose document. Whether it is simply an 
elaborate “sales talk” designed to seduce some source of great wealth, a 
documented application for the directorship of some prospective founda- 
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tion, or merely an exhibitionistic performance, the reviewer is not in a 
position to say. But in any case it is a rare document for sociological and 
psychiatric analysis. 

E. B. REUTER 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Law and the Social Order: Essays in Legal Philosophy. By Morris 
R. CoHEN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. xii+ 
403. 

The accuracy of the subtitle of this volume and the rather misleading 
character of the principal one lead the reviewer to wonder whether the 
latter was not a publisher’s afterthought designed to catch the popular 
eye. The book is, in fact, a collection of essays published in various popu- 
lar periodicals and law reviews. The subjects extend from “Herbert 
Hoover’s Myth of Individualism” and “The Legal Calvinism of Elihu 
Root,” through critiques of the works of such great legal thinkers as 
Tourtoulon, Pound, and Mr. Justice Holmes, to technical matters such as 
“Property and Sovereignty,” “The Basis of Contract,” ‘The Process of 
Judicial Legislation,” and “Law and Scientific Method.” 

The emphasis throughout is that which would be natural to a profes- 
sional philosopher, and the essays are therefore of interest to the sociolo- 
gist only in a broad cultural, not in a narrow technical, sense. The essays 
contain little that one does not already know about the relation of law to 
other aspects of social life, but there is much that will bear reflection in 
Cohen’s advocacy of philosophical realism as opposed to the prevalent 
nominalism of the younger group of American legal scholars. Like Pound, 
Cardozo, Brandeis, and Holmes, the author has a keen appreciation of the 
interdependence of the law and the non-legal culture, so that the sociolo- 
gist will be inclined to subscribe to his conclusions. Perhaps this is brought 
out most significantly in his admirable essay on “The Process of Judicial 
Legislation.” 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Crisis of Democracy. Edited by CLARENCE N. CALLENDER. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. CLXIX (September, 1933). Pp. 237. $2.00. 


Our affairs are moving to a crisis; the intriguing title makes this clear. 
An Editorial Foreword echoes this conviction with somewhat anemic 
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references to “old values being critically examined” and “a series of experi- 
ments in political control.’’ But the twenty contributors scarcely give any 
intimation of a crisis. Their essays (one of them fortified by ninety-seven 
footnotes) read like excerpts from some stodgy pre-war textbook on Amer- 
ican government. The first essay, dealing with “Constitutions and De- 
mocracy,” starts with Parmenides and then passes to an obscure booklet 
written by a certain less eminent Hurlbut in 1850. As far as the present 
crisis goes, Professor Black might well have stopped with Hurlbut. At 
last, in the fifth essay, we arrive. Mr. Tucker tells us how to meet the 
crisis: reduce the size of the House of Representatives, increase the term 
to three years, and pay a salary of $20,000! Quite above the pedestrian 
level stand the contributions of Professor T. V. Smith (“The Voice of the 
People’’) and of Professor James Hayden Tufts (“‘A Philosopher’s Idea of 
Good Government”); and Mr. J. F. Essary is concrete and refreshing in 
his observations on the press. 


EDWARD McCHESNEY SAIT 
PomMONA COLLEGE 


International Adjudication—Ancient and Modern, History and Docu- 
ments. Modern Series, Vol. VI. Edited by JoHn BAssett Moore. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. xxiv+418. $2.50. 


It has often been said that arbitration by commissioners chosen by gov- 
ernments to settle a particular dispute savors of negotiation rather than of 
adjudication. Although Judge Moore regards international arbitration as 
a judicial process, he admits in the introduction to this volume that tribu- 
nals constituted, as the one here considered, by an even number of com- 
missioners appointed by each side (an impartial umpire to be called in only 
in case of disagreement) may be under “‘a temptation to play an argumen- 
tative réle.” This comment seems to be justified by the account of the 
arbitration occupying this volume, that of British and American claims to 
islands near the Maine-New Brunswick frontier settled in 1817. 

Seven-eighths of the volume is devoted to learned argument by the 
agents of the respective governments based upon the interpretation of 
documents and the acts of the parties since 1621 and alluding to the duty 
of the commissioners to act “as judges, uninfluenced by attachment or 
prejudice, by sympathy or national pride.” The behavior of the commis- 
sioners after listening to these arguments is described in a four-page letter 
by the British commissioner to the British Foreign Minister. In this let- 
ter the commissioner recognizes the strategic interest of Great Britain in 
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the islands, narrates his discussion with the British Agent as to the prob- 
ably unsatisfactory results of calling in a neutral umpire, and explains 
how he persuaded the American commissioner, who was anxious to get 
home to attend the session of Congress to which he had just been elected, 
to accept a compromise giving Great Britain the lion’s share of the dis- 
puted islands. 


QuINCcY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Industrial Organization: An Economic Interpretation. By 
HERBERT VON BECKERATH. Translated by RoBInson NEw- 
coMB and FRANZISKA KREBS. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+385. $4.00. 


Modern Industrial Organization, by Herbert von Beckerath, Professor 
in the University of Bonn, is a book of relatively unique character. In no 
sense written in the manner of a textbook, it might be described as a gen- 
eral treatise in which the principal variable characteristics of modern in- 
dustrial organization are systematically canvassed, with a view to the ex- 
planation of the way they interact and affect the prospects of long-run 
survival of a particular industrial enterprise. Being more intimately 
familiar with European, and particularly German, business conditions 
than with those existing in the United States, the author has, from the 
point of view of an American reader, overweighted his discussion some- 
what with discussions of the nature and effects of such devices of large- 
scale industrial organization as Kartels and “combines,” using the latter 
term in a distinctively technical sense applicable primarily to German 
conditions. The whole analysis is made on the assumption that industrial 
enterprises must dispose of their products in a market which is competitive 
in its larger, ultimate, and international aspects, even though the industry 
is organized nationally into a governmentally sanctioned monopoly; and 
that the prices received must be such as to meet the operating costs and 
return such interest and profits to capital as will in the long run maintain 
the supply of capital flowing into that particular channel of investment. 

These assumptions tend to lend the book a realistic character which is 
sometimes felt to be lacking in American books dealing with similar sub- 
ject matter. Within the limits imposed by the choice of “industry,” i.e., 
manufacturing, as the object of study, and those inherent in an inquiry 
that is kept mainly on the abstract or generalized plane, Professor von 
Beckerath has covered his subject with pronounced thoroughness. The 
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book will be useful primarily to economists, but any sociologist who is 
working in the field marginal to the two specialties might profitably study 
it. The Index is rather scanty. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Rationalization Movement in German Industry. A Study in the 
Evaluation of Economic Planning. By RoBErtT A. Brapy. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1933. Pp. xxi+466. $5.00. 


This is the first comprehensive study in any language of the whole 
movement and process of rationalization as it has taken place in Germany 
in the last few years. All the German industries which have felt its effect 
| are passed in review, and reasons are given for the success in some and the 
* failure in others. The author also shows most convincingly the interrela- 
tionships between rationalization and technical and scientific progress and 
the dependence of the former upon the latter. Political and international 
factors are shown to have had their share in the process, and in particular 
the economic situation created in Germany by the Versailles Treaty. The 
depression coming against this background of partially completed ration- 
alization has tended to accentuate both the evils of the depression and of 
the rationalization and to make infinitely worse a situation which might 
have worked itself out more easily under simpler conditions. Finally, the 
author most convincingly shows that rationalization, or, as he justly pre- 
fers to call it, “economic planning,”’ must assume an objective or a goal, 
and that much of the disaster of planning comes when the goal is not there 
or when there are so many conflicting elements each clamoring for its 
goal that agreement becomes impossible. The road is thus open for a 
dictator, and that is what has happened. For an understanding of the 
recent events in Germany this book is indispensable. 


Max HANDMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Traité général de science économique. Tome Deuxiéme, Théorie du 
salaire et du travail salarié. By CHRISTIAN CORNELISSEN. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1933. Second edition, completely revised. Pp. 
724. 9o fr. 

This volume on the theory of wages and wage labor is a revision of a 

1908 work in order to take account of war-time and post-war conditions, 
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including mass production, belt systems, and rationalizations. The Pref- 
ace of the 1908 edition is retained, with its attack upon Pareto for beliefs 
he had already repudiated in Italian and was about to do in French. 
Cornélissen’s position is a sort of institutionalism. He fulminates against 
logical and mathematical abstraction but does not hesitate to generalize 
after setting down a mass of descriptive and recent historical material, of 
which the quantitative analysis is always non-technical. When we reach 
the theoretical conclusions drawn from the materials or illustrated by 
them, we find nothing revolutionary. On the whole, in the capitalist 
economy, wages get adjusted somewhere between the minimum cost of 
living which has become customary for a given category of workers and 
the maximum use value of the labor in the current economic set-up. Thus 
the market value of labor power, which Cornélissen treats as a peculiar 
commodity, is the result of a sort of parallelogram of bargaining forces 
working within rather definite social limits. The length, efficiency, and 
intensity of the effort, as well as the wage, must be viewed from both bar- 
gaining angles, and none of the component factors can be earmarked in 
the solution—the author has as little use as Pareto for the Marxian labor 
theory of value. This is a workmanlike, rather orthodox treatise on the 
subject indicated by the subtitle, interesting chiefly for the wealth of data 
from which the theory claims to be drawn. 


M. M. KNIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Cotton Cooperatives in the Southeast. By WILSON GEE and Ep- 
wARD A. Terry. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 
Pp. xii+272. 

The Cotton Textile Industry of the Southern Appalachian Piedmont. 
By Ben F. Lemert. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+188. $2.50. 

Some wag has offered as recipe for the creation of another Scotland the 
mixture of equal parts of heather, whiskey, thrift, predestination, and 
Robert Burns. If the reader has a recipe for the American South, here are 
two volumes which will give him a firmer grasp of that inevitable ingredi- 
ent, cotton. 

For the student of rural organization, Gee and Terry have furnished an 
excellent analysis of the origin, structure and overhead organization, fi- 
nance and federal aid, functioning and marketing procedures of four cot- 
ton co-operatives in as many southeastern states. In the dominant crop 
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of the nation’s most rural section the co-operative pattern has shown a 
healthy persistence since its founding thirteen years ago, its share of the 
crop having increased from 5.2 to 13.2 per cent from 1921 to 1931. Asa 
social movement, it possesses an aspect interesting to the sociologist of the 
impact on inert mass attitudes of a high-pressure leadership skilled in the 
arts of emotional appeal. The flaming oratory of Aaron Sapiro, the revival 
tactics in membership drives, the wholesale sign-ups of ill-understood 
contracts, the implied promise of price control, and the open hostility to 
the cotton trade brought more contracts than results. Accordingly the 
early organizations secured no more than half of their pledged deliveries. 
The great number of withdrawals led to extensive litigation which estab- 
lished the legality of the contracts but alienated the membership and 
weakened morale. With the abandonment of high-pressure tactics and 
aggressive attitudes toward straying members the co-operatives have 
made their contributions in improved grading, warehousing, and insur- 
ance services. These matters and more the authors make clear in a volume 
that deserves to rank with R. H. Montgomery’s more detailed study of a 
Texas co-operative. In the transition to agricultural adjustment the fu- 
ture development of the co-operatives offers material for further study. 

Skirting the work of Herring, Murchison, Rhyne, and the Mitchells, 
Lemert’s study achieves a secure place for itself by a comparative statisti- 
cal analysis of location factors in southern textiles. Lower costs in labor, 
raw materials, construction, and taxes, seem to show an average advan- 
tage of around three cents per yard for the Piedmont. From a background 
of increased competition, greater capital accumulation, and fluctuations in 
cotton prices the author shows the statistical trend toward mergers and 
larger units. Moreover, the southern mills are well on the way to finer 
goods, diversification, increased efficiency, dyeing, and finishing. The ac- 
cumulating factors of housing, power and transportation facilities with 
trained labor tend toward more definite geographic centralization within 
the area. Glimpses interesting to the sociologist abound. Mill men “figure 
on about five children to a family and usually get three of them into the 
mill, keeping up a steady labor supply.” “The southern textile worker 
still enjoys the friendship of his employer and attends the same church 
where he learns to take his complaints to God instead of to those responsi- 
ble for his ills.” Since it seems no longer possible to write of southern tex- 
tiles without a bias, this book will be placed on the conservative side. Dr. 
Lemert looked for “Simon Legrees” and found none. 


RuPERT B. VANCE 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 
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Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the Cult of Rea- 
son. By G. ApoLF Kocu. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. 
Pp. xvit+334- $3.00. 

In this source-study, Dr. Koch traces the “various stages in the degen- 
eration of radical republican enthusiasm” in early America. It has been 
often enough remarked that political and religious ideologies ought, within 
the same person at least, to be within hailing distance of each other. But 
it has been quite as frequently observed that they need not be so. That 
the deistic temper in the eighteenth century, with its absentee God—be- 
nevolent but unmeddling—represented a narrowing of the gulf between 
political and religious thinking is clear enough. This book celebrates this 
rapprochement by the synthetic title, “Republican Religion.” Articu- 
lated with the already well-known opinions and convictions of men like 
Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson is the religious ardor of lesser patriots like 
Ethan Allen, “freethinking revolutionist,” and Elihu Palmer, “militant 
deist.” It is an interesting story, and well told, of the passing of republican 
religion back to orthodoxy. But what is the moral of the passing of the 
spirit, as the body of republicanism rose with Jefferson to power? Had 
ardor served its only function of ushering efficiency in and so gracefully 
withdrew? Or does the owl of piety, like Minerva’s own, always refuse 
flight until the shades of night are already falling? 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Seeds of Revolt. By Mauritz A. HALLGREN. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1933. Pp. xix+369. $2.50. 

This book presents an accurate picture of the extent and intensity of 
the contemporary sufferings of unemployed laborers, skilled artisans, 
white-collar workers, and small business people. Farmers are included. 

All evidences of social unrest are carefully, and even minutely, tabu- 
lated. They are insignificant. The radical parties are not in a position to 
organize effectively such discontent as exists. Capitalism is destined to 
remain with us for some considerable future. 

The book is commended to sociologists as the best account to date of 
the strange quiet exhibited by millions of Americans during four years of 
agony. 

LyForD P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Brookhart Campaigns in Iowa. By JERRY ALVIN NEPRASH. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 128. $2.25. 


The main methods employed by Neprash in his study of voting be- 
havior as revealed in the Brookhart campaigns in Iowa, 1920-26, were 
map-charting and correlation. The hypothesis which he set out to test 
was that sentiment for Brookhart was primarily an expression of dissatis- 
faction with prevailing economic conditions and with the government for 
failure to furnish relief for the farmer. He was able to arrive at the tenta- 
tive conclusion that enough voters were swayed by economic considera- 
tions to determine the outcome of each election. 

It is possible that his study might have resulted in some more definite 
conclusions if he had started with a broader hypothesis. Economic factors 
are important in elections, but so are many other factors, such as party 
organization, campaigning technique, the attitude of the voters on such 
questions as prohibition, party traditions, newspaper-backing, and the 
personality of the candidate. It is practically impossible to determine the 
importance of economic factors if they are not considered in relation to 
these other factors. It is true that some of these factors are difficult to put 
in quantitative form, but where this is not feasible, some qualitative esti- 
mates can be made. Neprash’s work does not give a realistic view of the 
total situations in which the Brookhart elections were held. If he had in- 
troduced more factors, his partial correlations might have been more sig- 
nificant. 

It is unfortunate that Neprash ended his study with 1926. The Brook- 
hart campaigns of 1932 would have furnished him with additional material 
to test his hypothesis. The economic difficulties brought on by the de- 
pression apparently did not aid the political fortunes of Brookhart. 

The arrangement of some of the tables is confusing because all the 
figures which would be useful for comparative purposes are not given. 

The study presents some very interesting materials and many baffling 
problems. As the author points out, the use of election returns, as op- 
posed to test scales and life histories, brings under observation significant 
life-situations. 


F. GOsSNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic Problems of the Family. By HazeE~t Kyrx. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. xx+-500. 


Were the reviewer in charge of a college class expecting to be inducted 
into the subject covered by this book, she could think of no more helpful 
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aid in the process than has been provided by Professor Kyrk. It is not the 
‘home economics” problems of the family that are set forth, but national 
and community economic problems as they press upon families and so 
make for confusion, hardship, maladjustment, and disintegration there. 

The laying-out of the subject starts with a review of the data now avail- 
able on families in the United States, surveys the economic past of the 
family, briefly reviews the pros and cons of household production, and 
then goes on to the crucial problems of family income—its size, use, sta- 
bility. The last portions are on standards of living, on budgeting, and on 
buying. In all of the sections on family income and on its expenditure 
there is a keen appreciation of the factors outside the family that tend to 
limit its range of choice and predetermine its action. Significant data are 
ably used to indicate the underlying elements of social situations. The 
data are almost entirely from American sources. Criteria of consumption 
are analyzed. 

Neither science nor art furnishes us with a codified set of rules by which we 
may govern our expenditures. It is not their responsibility to tell us where we 
want to go, and in only a few cases, having given the destination, do they give 
specific directions as to how to get there. Perhaps always our best guidance must 
come from the thoughtful experimenters in the art of consumption who have the 
faculty of seeing the problem and making observations on their experience 
[p. 392]. 


A reviewer inclined to the side of adverse <riticism finds this a hard 
book to treat in such a fashion. It is beautifully adapted to its purpose: 
informed and penetrating, comprehensive, organized and balanced, pro- 
vocative, full of good sense and sound judgment. 

And, just to prove that there has been thorough examination of this 
book, one flaw—the only set of figures that on their face excite question— 
will be cited. On page 366 appears a table based on a report of the U.S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on estimated per capita con- 
sumption of foods of different kinds in 1899 and 1927. As will happen even 
in the best research organizations, something went fearfully wrong in the 
transcription of the data, so that double the estimated amount of dressed 
meat appears and pounds are mixed up with bushels for potatoes. This 
type of error is, however, the safest kind to make. It is so gross that every- 
one reading it is put on guard at once. He knows that an annual consump- 
tion of 3.1 pounds of potatoes with 289.9 pounds of meat must be wrong! 
Comparison with the source of the table shows that several other kinds of 
mistakes were made. 


NEVA R. DEARDORFF 
New York City 
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Earnings of Women in Business and the Professions. By MARGARET 
ELiiott and Grace E. Manson. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1930. Pp. ix+215. $1.50. 

Occupational Interests and Personality Requirements of Women in 

Business and the Professions. By GRACE E. Manson. Ann Arbor: 

University of Michigan, 1931. Pp. ix+128. $1.00. 


Vocations for Women. By ADAH PEIRCE. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+329. $2.00. 


Through the co-operation of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan sent out to club members an eight-page questionnaire 
containing questions on education and training, marital status and de- 
pendents, financial status, occupational history, personality requirements, 
and occupational interests. Some fourteen thousand usable questionnaires 
were returned. The first study analyzes the earnings of women by very 
detailed occupational classifications, and the factors related to earnings. 
The second study analyzes their occupational interests and the personal- 
ity traits listed by these women as required in their particular positions. 
Scales of interests and of requirements for various occupations are worked 
out from the data. 

Vocations for Women is an easily read compilation of material gathered 
by the author during her experience in vocational-guidance work and is 
intended for the use of high-school and junior-college women and their 
counselors. The following information on various occupations open to 
women is given: history of the occupation, its possibilities, education and 
training required, qualifications, remuneration, and a list of references. 


Rutu G. NEwcoMB 
ILLINOIS 


City Manager Yearbook, 1933. Edited by CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and 
Orin F. Nottinc. Chicago: International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1933. Pp. vili+356. 

This yearbook contains a résumé of the more significant events and de- 
velopments in municipal administration during 1932, the proceedings of 
the nineteenth annual conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association, and a city-manager directory. The first consists of twenty- 
one statements, too brief to be of much value, except the last one on the 
development of council-manager government. The conference proceed- 
ings are devoted to retrenchment and other effects of the depression, to 
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professional problems of management technique, public relations, the 
police, fire protection, and other problems of city management, and to an 
experimental attempt to discuss the principles in the field of public ad- 
ministration. These matters are of much wider interest than to those pro- 
fessionally concerned, and even there they are significant of the develop- 
ment of traditions of public service. 


Mavric™e R. DAvIE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Chronic Illness in New York City. By Mary C. JARRETT. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. 2 vols. Pp. xxv+258 and xx+ 
287. $5.00. 

The increasing proportion of middle-aged elderly people in our popula- 
tion has contributed to calling the problems of chronic illness more to the 
attention of physicians, hospitals, and social workers. Miss Jarrett’s book 
is the first systematic and thorough investigation in this field. It includes 
statistical and case studies of chronic illness in New York City, reviewing 
the medical and social problems, and the care furnished to some twenty 
thousand chronically ill persons. 

In addition to its bearings upon institutions in New York, in which the 
Welfare Council, which sponsored this study, was doubtless especially in- 
terested, the book deals with the general problems of the chronic sick, 
considering care in the homes as well as in institutions. It seems likely 
that with the advance of old-age pensions, an increasing number of aged 
persons who are not sick could live in their own homes instead of in 
“homes for the aged.” Hence in the future, a larger proportion of the 
residents in the old-people’s homes may be those who are chronically ill, 
requiring a degree of medical attention which a private home could not 
provide. 

Relatively few physicians and social workers have thus far devoted 
much attention to chronic illness. Miss Jarrett’s book should be of sub- 
stantial service in enlarging the circle and deepening the thought of per- 
sons interested in this growing medical and social problem 


MIcHAEL M. Davis 
ROSENWALD Funp, CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


La fertilita dei biotipi. Saggio di demografia costituzionalistica. By 
MARCELLA Botprini. Milano: Societa editrice “Vita e Pensiero,”’ 
1931. Pp. xiii+238. Lira 20. 

Dr. Boldrini, the distinguished professor of statistics and director of the 
statistical laboratory of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart in 
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Milan, specifically addresses himself in this treatise to the problem of the 
relation of bodily habitus to fertility, but takes the opportunity so afford- 
ed to discuss generally the subject of somatological types in man. This 
general discussion is welcome for several reasons. The Italian medical 
men have taken a leading part in the development of modern ideas rela- 
tive to the constitutional factor in health and disease and have, in fact, 
through the activities of such men as De Giovanni, Pende, and Viola, 
created what amounts to a distinct school of thought in this field. Bol- 
drini’s discussion will help to extend their ideas to a wider circle than the 
strictly medical. Furthermore, his insistence that the biotypological con- 
cepts of the physician should be critically checked and quantified by the 
statistician is sound and will help to move the whole subject on to a higher 
scientific level. 

After discussing the whole question of somatological type at length, 
the author in the end throws his material into three classes; brevilinei, 
mesolinet, and longilinei, corresponding essentially to Kretschmer’s “‘pyk- 
nics,” “athletics,” and “asthenics.” In point of fact, this is about what 
virtually all practical students of the subject fall back upon in the end, 
after varying quantities of verbiage and struggles to make finer distinc- 
tions. The reason is a simple one. As Wertheimer and Hesketh pointed 
out some years ago, there are no true somatological types in man. The 
lean, slim, longitudinal growers like Don Quixote can readily be distin- 
guished by anybody from the rotund, chubby, lateral growers like Sancho 
Panza. But the definite asthenics and the definite pyknics are only the 
end-men of the show, as it were, at the two extremes of a continuously 
graded series, with nowhere the definite and precise discontinuity of varia- 
tion necessary to delimit real types. Between the extreme asthenic and the 
extreme pyknic falls a great group made up of individuals who, in respect 
of their bodily habitus, can justly only be called intermediates between 
the two extremes, some nearer one, others nearer the other, but all inter- 
mediate. It is certainly much more logical to name them such, as Bol- 
drini does, than to attach to them such fanciful and inappropriate (save 
for small special groups) misnomers as “athletic,” ‘“‘muscular,” etc. 

What strikes a biologist as the oddest aspect of Boldrini’s investigation 
is that it deals solely with males. In bisexually reproducing forms like 
man fertility appertains to the mating and not to the individual. Statis- 
tical discussions of the true fecundity of the male are almost non-existent, 
primarily for the reason that this variable is practically impossible of even 
approximate measurement. It is the female that physiologically places 
limitations on the fertility of marriages of healthy normal people. A man’s 
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potential reproductive capacity is theoretically very great indeed, sup- 
posing him to be allowed unlimited copulation with an unlimited number 
of different females. His actually realized number of children from one 
wife is certainly no significant measure of his reproductive capacity. On 
the other hand, a woman’s reproductive capacity is definitely limited 
physiologically, no matter how many mates she may have. She is, in the 
first place, sterile before puberty and after the menopause, which limits 
her fertility to roughly thirty years in the average case, and to less than 
forty years in the extreme case. Furthermore, for each time she brings a 
child to birth at term she must spend between three-fourths of a year to 
a year in the states of pregnancy, puerperium, and lactation. 

What Boldrini really does in this study is to relate the bodily habitus 
of the husband to realized fertility (measured by children produced from 
the marriage in which he is a partner). But the realized fertility of the 
marriage is determined primarily by the wife, whose bodily habitus is not 
measured or discussed. There is an attempt to justify this indirect pro- 
cedure by urging, and citing supporting evidence from the literature, that 
there is some degree of positive homogamy (assortative mating) between 
husband and wife in respect of physical characters. But granting that 
this is so, the homogamic correlations so far observed are very far indeed 
from perfect. They are, in fact, generally so small as to make any such 
argument as that advanced by Boldrini of slight significance. The indi- 
rectness of approach to the problem cannot but be regarded as the major 
weakness of the study, from the methodological viewpoint. 

Boldrini’s material consisted of 715 fathers from Padua and nearby 
districts. These were measured and thrown into the three “‘types” men- 
tioned on the basis of the chest-girth/stature ratio or index. In order to 
achieve as great ultimate homogeneity as possible in the groups for defini- 
tive study, this material had to be subdivided relative to social status, 
duration of marriage, etc., with the result that the final subgroups are 
rather small from a statistical viewpoint. But only those who know noth- 
ing about the difficulties of collecting good sound material for constitution- 
al investigations will be unduly critical of Dr. Boldrini on this point. 

The comparison of the fertility of the different so-called “biotypes”’ 
leads to results which are not, on the whole, as striking as they conceivably 
might have been or as some other kinds of differential fertility are. Bol- 
drini’s “resultato pin perspicuo” was obtained from 437 peasants. The 
average numbers of children, after eliminating by appropriate statistical 
methods the age of the wife at marriage and the duration of marriage 
within the physiologically fecund period, of this group of peasants, are 
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stated to have been as follows: Brevilinei, 7.96; Mesolinei, 7.55; Longi- 
linei, 7.01. The difference between the biotype average fertilities are 
stated to be statistically significant; and the conclusion is reached that the 
pyknics are, on the whole, the most effective performers in the sexual 
sphere; one of those results which is what it ought to be and tends to re- 
store lagging confidence in cosmic order and fitness. Cyclothymic pyknics 
like Boccaccio and Aretino are certainly the sort of persons we should ex- 
pect to do more populating, the biology of human reproduction being 
what it is, than schizoid asthenics like Dante or Tasso or Savonarola. 
Having thus got an answer to his main question, Boldrini goes on to 
other conclusions of broader sociological import, and seeks to establish 
their conclusions by arguments and evidence which in some cases fall 
short of being completely probative or convincing, at least in this review- 
er’s opinion. He first presents biometric evidence that somatological con- 
stitution is inherited from father to son. Since the coefficients of correla- 
tion are new contributions, it seems worth while to present them here. In 
each case N=715. 
For the correlation between father and son in respect of: 


Stature, r= +0.393+ .032 
Chest circumference, r= +0. 288+ .034 
Chest circumference/stature, r= +0. 202+ .036 


In the detailed discussion of the meaning of these coefficients, relative 
to the proportional contributions of heredity, environment, and other 
factors in their engendering, Boldrini is properly cautious, but none the 
less in the end feels justified in making the general statement that “‘we 
have ascertained that the constitution is transmitted hereditarily from 
father to son, just as fecundity.” 

In the penultimate chapter of the book Boldrini argues that asthenic 
types are relatively more frequent in the higher social classes than in the 
middle classes, and more frequent in the middle than in the lower classes. 
The contrary is held to be true of the relative distribution of pyknic types. 
In the final chapter the argument is then made that this relative distribu- 
tion of types is a major factor in producing the observed lower fertility of 
the upper social classes and the higher fertility of the lower social classes. 
Perhaps all this is so, but the evidence presented does not seem adequate 
to support so bold and novel a generalization. By putting it forward, how- 
ever, in the courageous way he has, Boldrini offers a challenge that should, 
and probably will, stimulate other workers to take up the problem, col- 
lect more evidence, and in the end inevitably bring more light into a diff- 
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cult and complex field where real and precise knowledge is now very 
meager. 

This monograph is truly pioneer work. It breaks new ground, and in 
so far is deserving of all praise. Nothing is easier to criticize than pioneer 
work. The explorer of the uncharted wilderness does not usually lay down 
a ninety-foot concrete highway as he proceeds, with perfectly banked 
turns and finished shoulders. The same principle obtains in scientific in- 
vestigation. Only a pedant who does not know what pioneering research 
means, because he is wholly devoid of original ideas and the ability to do 
original work, will expect path-breaking work to be meticulously perfect 
in all its details. 


RAYMOND PEARL 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


La costituzione delinguenziale nella etiologia e terapia del delitto 
By B. pi TuLLI0o.gRome: Anonima Romana Editoriale, 1929.. 
Pp. 206. Lira 15. 


Manuale di antropok@ia e psicologia criminale. By B. pi TULLIO. 
Rome: Anonima Fmana Editoriale, 1931. Pp. 367. Lira 35. 


Professor di Tullio’s§V anual of Criminal Anthropology and Psychology 
which is a much more ¢mplified edition of his earlier monograph on The 
Criminal Constitution i= the Etiology and Therapy of Crime, is divided into 
twelve chapters. The ffrst chapter presents the historical background of 
the present interest in (timinal types. In chapter ii the etiology of crime 
is discussed. The following chapter deals with the principal bodily and 
psychic characteristics uf criminals. Chapters iv—viii consider the body 
types of the criminal frm various points of view, viz., the “‘criminaloid,”’ 
the “regressive-atavistic,” the neuro-psychopathic, psychopathic, and 
“mixed” types. The characteristic forms of criminal activity are treated 
in chapter ix, the insanegriminal in chapter x, the classification of criminals 
in chapter xi, and the prophylaxis and therapy of the criminal constitution 
in chapter xii. 

The Manual is intended as a guide in the education of juvenile delin- 
quents, as a help to the police in preventive work, and as an aid to legis- 
lators and penologists. 

Dr. di Tullio, a student of Professor S. Ottolenghi, who, in turn, sat at 
the feet of Lombroso, carries on the tradition of the founder of criminal 
anthropology. To this theoretic equipment Dr. di Tullio adds his rich 
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experience gained in the many years as physician in the large Regina 
Coelli prison in Rome. 

This work cannot be cavalierly dismissed as a hodgepodge of Lom- 
brosian nonsense. Professor di Tullio maintains the Lombrosian thesis 
of a “born” criminal, although he restates the doctrine in light of the 
knowledge which has accumulated since L’uomo delinquente appeared in 
1876. The following statement represents the underlying thesis developed 
in the Manual. 

“The criminal constitution while being the essential specific factor of the 

true, grave and persistent criminality, nevertheless, determines only a more or 
less serious pre-disposition to crime which tends generally to remain in a latent 
“4 state until the secondary causal factors of crime [the environmental] inter- 
is vene....” [p. 59 and to the same effect, pp. 75, 76, 78, 146, 147, 203, 220, 
238). 
i While Lombroso treats of the born criminal as a static type, Professor 
di Tullio, in line with the modern tendency, considers such type dynami- 
cally and functionally. The simplicity of the formal concept is altered, 
and instead there is obtained a complex and less clear dynamic concept 
(p. 16). 

The Manual is a mine of information citing the outstanding Continen- 
tal (and South-American) contributions to the problem of “crimino- 
biological” types. There is little reference to American literature for the 
obvious reason that we have little literature on the problem, having large- 
ly ignored it as unworthy of serious research. The crudities of Lombroso’s 
“scientific” methods, perhaps unavoidable in his time, and his errors 
should not blind us to the possibility that his general conclusions may 
nevertheless be sound when restated in light of increased knowledge. With 
the development of methods of research and conceptual tools, our debt to 
Lombroso may yet be repaid with interest. Dr. di Tullio presents the 
Manual in this spirit. 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Applied Eugenics. By PAUL PoPENOE and ROSWELL HILL JOHNSON. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. ix+429. $2.60. 


This work is well known to sociologists and especially to teachers of 
population problems. Nearly every page has been re-written to bring the 
practical suggestions, in which it abounds, intoine with recent research. 

Probably there will be sharp differences of opinion among sociologists 
as to the merits of some of the proposals. To the reviewer they seemed, 
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in the main, sound. Only rarely do the authors go beyond the evidence. 
And while the reviewer would prefer to see some statements made with 
more qualification, we must remember that the volume is brief and de- 
signed for textbook use. 

The price is moderate, which should widen its market, not only for use 
in population courses, but perhaps even as supplementary reading in in- 
troductory courses. Such use would add a touch of realism much needed 
in some introductory courses. It would also act as a corrective against 
overemphasis on social genesis and social conditioning. 


NorMAN E. Himes 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Building a Girl’s Personality. A Social Psychology of Later Girl- 
hood. By RuTH SHONLE CAVAN and JORDAN TRUE CAVAN. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1932. Pp. 175. $1.50. 


In contrast to most studies of adolescence, this book emphasizes the 
later teens and early twenties, describing and analyzing the girl’s transi- 
tion from emotional and economic dependence on her family to self- 
organization about her vocation, friendships, and marriage. The authors 
show a fine discernment in giving prominence to the continuity of this 
period with the mental and emotional experiences of childhood on the one 
hand, and with adult adjustments on the other. The treatment is sci- 
entific, competently supported by case studies, citations, and bibliog- 
raphies from recent researches in the fields of education, psychology, and 
sociology, yet admirably adapted to the practical needs of educators, min- 
isters, and other workers with girls, to whom the book is addressed. 


EVELYN BuCHAN CROOK 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Girl and Her Home. By MABEL B. TRILLING and FLORENCE 
Wituiams Nicuoxtas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 
Pp. xxiv+177. 

The fundamental assumption is that analysis of various concrete situ- 
ations in daily life by the young person will initiate him or her into the 
cultivation of satisfying human relations in family and community. It 
is interesting that the situations arise in connection with material, as well 
as non-material, phases of home-making, as for instance in housekeeping, 
financial management, habit education, and use of leisure. Current the- 
ories in good standing of social psychology, community organization, 
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child guidance, and home management are applied. Copious use of case 
material, practice projects, score cards, suggestions for class discussion, 


diagrams, and bibliography adapt the subject for the use of high-school 
students of both sexes. 


BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS EvELYN BucHAN CRooK 


The Educational Talking Picture. By FREDERICK L. DEVEREvx. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xili+222. 
$2.50. 


A number of books have been published on the use of the silent motion 
picture in education, dealing with practical problems and with research 
into their value. This is the first book which has come to my attention 
which treats specifically of the value and use of the talking picture in edu- 
cation. 

The author is vice-president of Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Western Electric Company, which is actively engaged in the 
production of talking pictures for use in schools and colleges. Among the 
series being produced is one in the physical sciences, designed in the first 
instance to fit the general course in this subject given under the New Plan 
at the University of Chicago. The pictures are made by close co-operation 
between the Erpi Picture Consultants and Professors Schlesinger and 
Lemon of the university. A considerable part of the book describes this 
co-operative procedure of producing films. 

Another section describes the experiments which have thus far been 
made for the purpose of evaluating the educational value of talking pic- 
tures as compared with instruction without motion pictures. The experi- 
ments are uniformly favorable to the films. 

Other chapters deal with the specific use which can be made of talking 
pictures at different educational levels, with problems of administration, 
and with problems of building and equipment. The book is authoritative 
and ably written. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Do College Students Choose Vocations Wisely? By Epwarp J. 
SPARLING. Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 561. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. Pp. 110. 

This monograph gives the results of an investigation into the vocational 
choices and matters relating thereto of 888 Freshman, Sophomore, and 
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Junior students at Long Island University. Since 84 per cent of these 
students are Jewish, and only g per cent of their parents were born in the 
United States, the situation is extremely atypical; and the value of the 
results, as far as generalization is concerned, is approximately nil. The 
author gives no explanation of the (to say the least) unusua! composition 
of the student body. 

Had these data been compared with similar ones from a more typical, 
“Nordic” college, interesting sociological conclusions might have been 
drawn. Our appetites are whetted for such a study when we see that 54 
per cent of the men at Long Island University have selected medicine as 
a career, that the number of vocations which have been chosen by the 
students is only about 10 per cent of the number in which their fathers are 
engaged, that less than 3 per cent of the fathers are engaged in teaching, 
medicine, law, and dentistry, while nearly 95 per cent of the sons and 
daughters intend to engage in these professions, and that the women ex- 
pect to earn twice as much, and the men four times as much, as workers 
now engaged in the vocations they have selected. 

The chief contribution of the study is the Vocational Fitness Scale, 
which the author worked out on the basis of general principles formulated 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association. Differential weighting 
is given to the following factors: intelligence, academic average, average 
in subjects fundamental to vocation chosen, parents’ education, economic 
advantages, social advantages, work experience, accomplishments, work 
preferences, depth of professional interests, plan for entry into vocation, 
accuracy of earnings expectations, and whether success is expected by 
own efforts or through political pull. In discussing the results obtained 
with this scale, the author seems to assume that it has been validated. He 
says, for instance, ‘“The use of the scale showed the fallacy of attempting 
to use any single item [e.g., intelligence] as a sole criterion for individual 
guidance.” Yet all that has been done is to follow up the high-score and 
the low-score man and woman in each class—twelve in all—for a year and 
a half; and even these do not point to excellent predictive value. The 
scale may prove of great significance, once time and follow-ups have vali- 
dated it; at present it is just another interesting device and pious hope. 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Religion Today. A Challenging Enigma. Edited by Artuur L. 
Swift, Jk. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+ 
300. $2.50. 


This is a symposium with chapters by fourteen eminent American stu- 
dents of religion, including, among others, Professor Morris R. Cohen, 
Professor Hornell Hart, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Professor David S. Muzzey, and Bishop McConnell. Two chap- 
ters are contributed by the editor. Like all symposiums, the contribu- 
tions are of unequal merit and not all are devoted to the discussion of reli- 
gion today, but some deal with the past history and some with the future 
of religion. The book should not be taken as representing research, or 
embodying the results of research, but rather as the impressions of four- 
teen different observers and thinkers, representing practically all types of 
religion among American intellectuals. Of particular value are the two 
chapters written by the editor, as they are written from a more strictly 
sociological viewpoint. The book scarcely comes to grips with the great 
problem of the conflict between orthodox science and religion, though the 
conflict is touched upon in the chapter by Professor Cohen on “The Dark 
Side of Religion” and also in several other chapters. Apparently the 
authors of this book do not feel that the conflict between scientific ortho- 
doxy and religious orthodoxy is the biggest factor in the present religious 
situation. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church. By SHIRLEY JACKSON 
Case. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. viit+250. $2.00. 


Writers on church history, not so very long ago, labored under dog- 
matic and apologetic preoccupations, without any thorough historical in- 
sight or training; and consequently books in that field were unattractive 
to purely scientific scholars. But the author of this book, although dean 
of a theological seminary, has given us a treatise, based on first-hand 
knowledge of the sources, which can be used in the classroom of a teacher 
who is expounding the social process in the Roman Empire. Certain reli- 
gious minds are distracted by the phenomenon of a theological professor 
who holds that we must know the truth, even though the heavens fall. 
Dr. Case holds that religious history must be examined with unrelenting 
rigor through the lenses of pure science before its moral and spiritual value 
can be understood. 


Louis WALLIS 
New York City 
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Unmarried Mothers in the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. A Re- 
port by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation, 1933. 
Pp. xxiv+177. 

Miss Lundberg’s systematic survey of the social and financial efficiency 
of the Philadelphia Municipal Court in administering aid and supervision 
to unmarried mothers, with emphasis on 1923-25, inclusive, yields, among 
others, the following conclusions: Investigation of cases is limited, per- 
functory, and duplicative; co-operation within the court as well as between 
the court and other agencies inadequate; attention given to the physical 
and moral welfare of the child scant; and that to young fathers nil. Ap- 
pendixes show cases of duplication in records and service, and the out- 
come of support orders years later. A significant letter of transmittal at- 
tests the difficulties attending the conduct of such studies. While the 
presentation is chiefly statistical, abundant evidence is given of the anal- 
ysis of many case records and of considerable personal visiting. 


EVELYN BucHAN CROOK 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Child Labor: A Publication of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xix+ 
591. $5.00. 

No effort has been spared to collect and arrange in comparable form 
the data available on child labor in this country, especially during the 
present century. Not merely well-known materials, but many hitherto 
unpublished articles and reports, are here analyzed, compared, and sum- 
marized. One notable instance involving the latter is found in the con- 
sideration of the use of children in theaters and motion pictures. The au- 
thors deplore one flaw due to the fact that the census material for 1930 
was not at their disposal. The bibliography refers to 368 sources, and the 
Index is extensive. We find in this report not only a source-book of prime 
interest to researchers, teachers, social workers, and government officials, 
but a graphic delineation of child labor in the United States prior to the 


installation of the industrial codes of 1933. 


EvELYN BucHAN CRrRooK 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Economic Development of the United States. By Isaac Lippincott. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. xxii+734. $4.00. 


This is a considerably revised edition of a textbook first published in 1921. 
Most of the significant changes occur in the final chapters, where the author 
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sketches “‘socialization” or the decline of laissez faire, and the nature of the 
“progress” which has been achieved. This manual lays more stress than its 
competitors upon resources and trade; and this emphasis calls for a wide use of 
quantitative statements in tables and in the text. There is the usual failure to 
present quantities in the form of significant and understandable relatives. For 
example, the table of cotton production at the top of page 187 is in terms of 
“bales of 500 pounds” (in fact, there were wide deviations from that weight 
between 1800 and 1860); while a few lines below is a table of cotton exports in 
pounds. If the two tables had been consolidated, or even stated in comparable 
units, their inconsistency would have been apparent. It is apparent at a glance 
to anybody who is curious about the possible meaning of quantitative expres- 
sions and knows enough business-college arithmetic to move a decimal point 
and divide by two without a pencil. That this page got through to a third edi- 
tion suggests the prevalence of that kind of curiosity and that grade of training 
among teachers and students of this subject. This quantitative illiteracy is very 
sad, and it is not limited to any one manual, except in this review. 


M. M. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Agricultural Situation in 1931-32. By INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE. Rome: Printing House Chamber of Deputies, 1933. 
Pp. vili+536. Lira 25. 


This is the third annual economic commentary on the International Y earbook 
of Agricultural Statistics. Markets, prices, voluntary and governmental action, 
the agricultural crisis, and the farmer’s condition in all nations are discussed. 
It gives a comprehensive picture of world-agriculture. The universal depression 
is interpreted, not as the recurrence of a mere economic cycle, but as the break- 
down of an old system through far-reaching structural change. The system of 
world-markets which was functioning before the war has been destroyed by post- 
war nationalism. The cumulative growth of technical processes, and the rise of 
organization and planning, have profoundly altered agricultural conditions. 
Mass production has resulted until the peasant finds himself in a state similar to 
that of the independent craftsman in the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century. The way out seems to the authors to be organized international co- 
operation, in lieu of a defunct free economic system. 


NEWELL L. Sims 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Detroit Money Market. Michigan Business Studies, Vol. V, No. 2. 
By G. WALTER Woopworts. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan S 
School of Business Administration, 1932. Pp. ix+221. 


This study describes the unusual industrial and financial background of the 
Detroit money market, resulting from the rapid growth of the city and from 
the fact that 75 per cent of its manufactured products are connected directly 
or indirectly with the automobile industry. The sources and uses of Detroit 
banking funds from January 1, 1918, to December 31, 1931, are discussed. The 
study calls attention to the concentration of 92.5 per cent of the total banking 
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resources of the city into two large holding companies and to the dangerously 
heavy commitments of these two institutions in real estate loans. The general 
social effects of these policies are considered satisfactory by the author, who 
completed his study seven months before the complete collapse of the Detroit 
financial system precipitated the national banking moratorium. 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


The Federal Reserve Board. By Wi..t1AM O. WeyrortH. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. ix+216. 


This is a study in social control. The form that this social control takes is 
the regulation of credit, a vital consideration in modern business organization. 
Three elements are involved in a study of credit control: (1) an analysis of the 
mechanisms by which a central authority regulates the expansion or contrac- 
tion of credit; (2) an analysis of the principles and objective indices which cause 
this central authority to act; (3) an analysis of the central authority itself. The 
present study is concerned with the third element—a study of the structure and 
functions of the Federal Reserve Board. Concentration of control in many 
forms of social life is repugnant to the American tradition of individual initiative. 
The Federal Reserve Act provided a system of checks and balances between the 
central board and the regional banks as a concession to this tradition. The 
author contends that this division of authority has produced considerable am- 
biguity in our credit structure. He suggests that this ambiguity be removed 
by a further centralization of authority in a modified form of the present Federal 
Reserve Board. 


FrANcIs E. MERRILL 
CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


Unlocking the Treasuries of the Trial Courts. By LEON C. MARSHALL. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. xi+42. $0.75. 


Instructions are here presented for the compilation of statistics and material 
descriptive of court procedure for millions of divorce, criminal, and civil cases. 
Amazing is the low cost involved and the facility with which the data can be 
collected. More amazing seems the relatively late exploitation of these resources 
in view of the insecure locks on the treasuries containing them. That they can 
be gathered easily has been proved by the appearance of numerous Johns 
Hopkins compilations. Dr. Marshall makes five well-devised tally sheets avail- 
able without copyright restrictions. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Medical Relations under Workmen’s Compensation. By THE BUREAU OF 
MepicaL Economics. Chicago: American Medical Association, 1933. 
Pp. 157. 

Medical Relations under Workmen’s Compensation is a very much needed 
contribution to the extensive literature on the administration of workmen’s 


compensation in this country. The legal and financial aspects of the subject 
have been overemphasized, while the rehabilitation of the injured workmen to 
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normal living and self-maintenance, whenever possible, is the crux of such social 
legislation. The study points out the inadequacy of the medical treatment under 
most insurance systems and the unfairness to the patient who is forced to accept 
a physician “whose professional attitude is influenced by allegiance to interests 
that at some points are hostile to the desires of the patients.” 


ELIZABETH WISNER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


American Charities and the Child of the Immigrant. By Francis E. Lane. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1932. Pp. xii+ 
172. 


This brochure is a historical sketch of the work of child-caring institutions in 
New York and Massachusetts between 1845 and 1880, with some attention 
given to European antecedents. It parallels the activities, motives, and ac- 
complishments of Protestant and Catholic organizations in caring for dependent 
children, revealing, thereby, the religious ethnocentrism of the time. The situa- 
tion which postulated child-caring institutions is described through the experi- 
ences of destitution of immigrants in their native lands, their suffering during 
the journey, and their subsequent conditions at the port of debarkation and in 
their tenement life of eastern cities. 

L. Guy Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Occupational Trends in Minnesota. By Atvin H. HANSEN and TILLMAN 
M. Socce. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. 
29. $0.50. 


This bulletin of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota analyzes the changes in the age and sex distribution 
of the population in the urban and rural communities in Minnesota and com- 
pares these with changes in age and sex distribution of gainful workers. A close 
relation is found. Data are also given on the shifts in importance of various 
occupational groups. 


Rutu G. NEwWcoMB 
Cuxicaco, ILLINOIS 


Social Consequences of Prolonged Unemployment: An Analysis of Five 
t Hundred Cases. By JessteE A. BLooDWoRTH. Bulletin of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, Vol. II, No. 5. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. 121-32. 

The most significant finding is that there is little essential difference in the 


resources of the two groups studied, except that a considerably larger number 


of the relief group had been unemployed longer than the group not registered 
for relief. 


Sicrip W. ELIoT 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Success and Failure in the Teaching Profession. An Exploration of Some 
Areas of Difference between Students for Whom Predictions of Outstand- 
ing Success or Failure Are Made. By GLApys HippLe WATSON. New 
York: Department of Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. 99. 

In this work Mrs. Watson examines the measurable differences between 
thirty-nine prospective teachers thought likely to succeed and nineteen others 


thought likely to fail. She tentatively suggests a new test on the basis of diag- 
nostic differences. She has not discovered anything startling. 


WILLARD WALLER 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The Journal of Thomas Williams, Missionary in Fiji, 1840-1853. By 
G. C. Henperson. Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 
1931. 2 vols. Pp. lit+278 and 278-606. 


This interesting account of the adventures and labors of a missionary among 
a savage tribe during thirteen years contains much information that the sociol- 
ogist and anthropologist will want. Although it is not a treatise on ethnology, 
it is valuable nevertheless for the insights into native life which it affords. The 
painstaking and scholarly editing of Professor Henderson greatly enhances the 
value of this document. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Why Marriage? By S. L. Datzorr. San Francisco: Mercury Press, 
1932. Pp. 140. $2.00. 


Essays on Marriage. By Frepertck M. Harris. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1931. Pp. vi+208. 


Married Love. By Marte C. Stopes. New York: Eugenics Publishing 
Co., 1932. Seventh ed. Pp. xviii+170. $1.00. 


These three books are popular treatments of various aspects of marital rela- 
tionships. The first is of the caliber that one expects in the moderately well-run 
love and marriage advice columns in the daily press, with a certain added pres- 
tige of medical authorship. The second is a healthy popular discussion of the 
changing standards and values of marriage. The third is a discussion of sexual 
knowledge and technique for non-technical readers. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Prison Labor in the United States in 1932. Prepared under the Direction 
of HERMAN B. Byer. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 595. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
August, 1933. Pp. 216. 


The principal part of this report is a statistical table which shows the kind, 
quantity, and value of articles produced in each state and federal prison in 1932, 
by type of prison labor system. By comparing this report with similar reports 
made at ten-year intervals since 1885 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics two prin- 
cipal trends can be seen. The first is a decrease in the proportion of prisoners 
who are engaged in productive labor; the second is a decrease in the participation 
of private industrial concerns in the production or sale of prison-made commodi- 
ties. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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